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Successful New Books 








The Mantle of Elijah 
By lL. ZANGWILL 
The LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL says: 


“It has the charm that sweeps the reader into complete 
acquaintance with its characters and ceaseless interest in 
their actions. . . . It is a book of strength and depth.” 


Illustrated by Louis Loeb. $1 50 


Eleanor 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
The REVIEW OF REVIEWS says: 







“In ‘Eleanor’ Mrs. Ward has given us a far more human 
story than any she has produced since ‘ Robert Elsmere’ 
and including it.” 


Frontispiece. $1 50 











The 
Idiot at Home 


By 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Lucid 


Intervals 
By E. S. MARTIN 





Special Announcement 


[FDURING the year 1901 Messrs. 

HARPER ¢3 BROTHERS will 
publish once every month an American 
novel by an American author. The 
first of these novels is now ready. It is 






A collection of essays by the 





author of the department of The amusing tale of the 


“This Busy World” in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Illustrated. $1 50 





domestic life of the hero of 
“ Coffee and Repartee.” 


Illustrated. $1 25 











Eastover 
Court House 


Kenneth Brown and Henry B. Boone 






A Bicycle of 
Cathay 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


The 


Cardinal’s Rose 


By 
VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 





A story such as only Mr. 





Stockton can write. Delight- 





A stirring story of love and 


a strong, romantic story of Virginia of. 
to-day. $1 50. 


These American novels will be for 


fully entertaining from start 
to finish. 


Mastrated. $1 50 


adventure, full of incident and 






action. 


Illustrated. $1 50 








the most part the work of new writers 








—of men and women of new ideas, 
youthful vigor, and power—and it 
is hoped to make them a valuable 
addition to the literature of the year. 
Seven books have already been selected. 
The remaining five will be chosen 
from the manuscripts submitted dur- 
ing the coming months. 


Chloris of the 
Island 


By H. B. 
MARRIOTT WATSON 
A brilliant romance by the 

author of “Galloping Dick” 
and “The Princess Xenia.” 


Illustrated. $1 50 






The 
Expatriates 


By LILIAN BELL 









An intensely patriotic Amer- 


ican romance which has already 







achieved a wide success. 


$1 50 














Literary Friends and 


Acquaintance 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


Napoleon: The Last Phase 


By LORD ROSEBERY 
The NEW YORK WORLD says: 






“In it the acute, critical, analytical mind of the English 
statesman is shown at its best. The result is at once a 
history and a study—a study which teaches history and a 
history essential to the proper study of the real Napoleon.” 


Crown 8vo, Uncut, $3 00 


A most delightful volume of recollections, which is at the 
same time a complete review of our literature for the past 
thirty-five years. 


Illustrated. $2 50 
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The Filipino Petition 


HE Filipino petition presented to Con- 

gress by Senator TrLLer of Colorado, 

and vouched for by Senator Hoar, is a re- 

markable document, and should be read 

by all persons who wish to keep them- 
selves informed on the very important questions 
The petition bears in its terms 
evidence of genuineness. As one of our contem- 
poraries suggests, there is here and there to be 
found in its extraordinary length a-line or two 
which one might suspeet to have been written in 
the study of an ATKINSON or in the sanctum of an 
Erving Winstow, but this defect is more likely due 
to the pernicious literary influence of the pam- 
phlets cireulated by the Anti-Imperialistie League 
among? the Filipinos than to actual collaboration 
between the signers and the sages of the Back Bay. 
It is quite possible that the Filipino gentlemen 
who got up the petition, living seven thousand 
miles from the United States, take the League 
and its leading lights seriously, and model some 
of their utterances after what, in their innocence, 
they assume to be the proper literary standards 
prevailing in this country. We are further con- 
vinced that the suspicion that the petition was con- 
eocted in Boston is unfounded and unworthy by 
the entire absenee from the document of statisties, 
sneers at the Administration, flings at a “ pol- 
luted flag,” and extracts from the sonnets of the 
Sweet Singer of the Charles. Most assuredly 
Messrs. ATKINSON, WINSLOW, and GarrRISON ean 
the present Their alibi 
is indisputable. There is also a note of real sin- 
ecrity about the petition, and an atmosphere of a 
patriotism which is the real and not the spurious 
thing, which is, to us at least, convincing evidence 
that the Tooley Club had nothing to do with its 
furthermore, temperate and 
appealing, and if its acceptance and favorable con- 


therein discussed. 


rest easy in instance. 


preparation. It is, 


sideration required something less than a complete 
surrender and abandonment of our inevitable obli- 
gations in the Philippine Islands, it would pos- 
sibly prove more helpful to both parties to the un- 
happy conflict than any paper yet prepared on the 
subject. It for those to whose 
energies and brains it owes its being; it is respect- 
ful in tone, and between two contending parties 
the establishment of a mutual respect is the most 
important step toward the settlement of a dis- 
pute. For so long a time as the Filipinos regard 
President McKtiery as a wicked despot who would 
rob them of their acres and despoil them of their 
liberties, and for so long a time as the insurreec- 
tionists give themselves over to the leadership of 
a chief who, in our own judgment, has broken faith 
with everybody, there can be little hope of a final 
But if in some fashion the real 


inspires respect 


lasting peace. 
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patriots of the archipelago, who are neither guer- 
rillas nor thieves, can have conveyed to their minds 
the idea that there is nowhere in this country the 
slightest desire to hold them in bondage, but, on 
the contrary, a determination to assist them-to the 
attainment of the largest measure of liberty pos- 
sible, a basis of mutual respect might be establish- 
ed upon which a speedy settlement of our differences 
might be reached. What is needed in the islands 
would seem to be a campaign of education. The 
unfortunate fact is that all the educating that has 
been attempted so far has been of the pernicious 
kind instituted by disgruntled theorists, whose mis- 
sion has been to arouse distrust of our intentions, 
if not actually to incite the Filipinos into armed 
rebellion against our properly acquired and in- 
evitably to be recognized authority. When the 
activities of our government are enlisted along 
educational lines as strenuously as are the energies 
of the enemies of the government within our own 
doors in the dissemination of treasonable ideas, 
the beginning of the end may come into sight. 
Until then we fear the killing of Filipino rebels 
and the potting from ambush of American soldiers 
will continue. 

Why is it not feasible to bring the leaders of 
these apparently reasonable and assuredly respect- 
ful petitioners into contact with our Civil Com- 
missioners at Manila, of whom Judge Tart is the 
honored head, or, better still, invite them to visit 
this country, and talk the situation over with those 
in authority ? 


HE reasons assigned by Governor OpEtt for 

the removal of Hon. Smas W. Burr from the 

Civil Service Commission are absurdly in- 
adequate, and it is a wonder that a man with the 
Governor’s reputation for common-sense cannot see 
it. The value of a man’s work depends neither 
upon his age nor upon his regu- 

iid  *. ... P ae 
larity in polities, but upon his 

Colonel Burt . 

performance, and the perform- 

ance of Mr. Burr has been of an exceptionally 


high standard. He has been unremitting in 
his attention to his duties. He has been the 
most active and the best-informed member of 


the board in which three Republican Governors 
of this State have found him good enough 
to be retained, and it is not possible for Gov- 
ernor ODELL or any one else to put his finger 
upon a flaw in his personal record. The conten- 
tion that Mr. Burr is not a Democrat within the 
meaning of the law providing that a Democrat 
should be a member of the board is ridiculous, un- 
less by some occult process unknown to the rest 
of mankind the present Governor has been able to 
discover what, in these days of grace, in the eyes 
of the law a Democrat really is. 
ly delight to get at the Governor’s definition of 
this word, so that we should have an official decla- 
ration, holding good in this State at least, as to 
the precise meaning of the term. 

The Governor began the new year with some 
fine resolutions. That he should follow the usual 
custom and by the third week of January be found 
guilty of such a lapse of political virtue may be 
human nature, but it is nevertheless essentially 
disappointing. 


HE admissions secured from certain of the 
West Point cadets by the Congressional In- 
vestigating Committee on the subject of haz- 

ing are somewhat damaging to the Military Acad- 
emy and the spirit that prevails there. We have 
been inclined to view the situation at the Militaty 
Damaging Testi- Academy with some leniency, 
mony at West for the reason that we have not 
Point believed, even if have 

been perpetrated by individual cadets, that the 
blame for these could properly be visited upon the 
institution as a whole. We have believed that in 
every large establishment of this sort, civil or 
military, the normal characteristics of the young 
gathered there could not do otherwise than 
result in ebullitions of spirit by no means wise, 
some of them regrettable ‘perhaps, but all of 
them so thoroughly in accord with the nature 
of the “eritter” that to try to stop them 
seemed on a par with an endeavor to sweep 
back the waves of the sea with a broom, or any 
other effort recognized by sane people as futile. 
Youth is the period of ebullient spirits. In a 
normal community of young men that which is 
fundamentally good is usually found to predomi- 
nate, and that in the Military Academy there 
should be a sentiment prevalent involving a love 
of brutality for brutality’s own sake was impos- 
sible of belief. Prize-fighting is not to be con- 
doned, of course, but if in a-bout at fisticuffs both 


abuses 


We should great-.- 





combatants are given an equal chance, the erime 
against order and discipline does not seem to us to 
be as heinous as some persons who never were 
young and spirited themselves would have us think. 
But that which involves the taking of an unfair ad- 
vantage of a raw and inexperienced student merely 
because his more experienced brothers think he 
should have the conceit taken out of him is not 
to be tolerated anywhere. The cadet who takes 
part in an “affair of honor,” knowing that his 
opponent has no chance in the fight, is not only 
not a gentleman, as a soldier should be, but a cow- 
ard of a particularly despicable sort, and should 
be dismissed from the Academy. To make Lieu- 
tenant Hogson’s brother go about kissing lamp- 
posts, and to compel this same young man to read 
aloud accounts of the sinking of the Merrimac, and 
announce at the end of each paragraph, “I am the 
Man,” is an amusing if somewhat silly proceed- 
ing, and is as forgivable as it is natural. But 
to call out a young man to fight with one who is 
his superior in physical development, in experi- 
ence, and in the fistic: art, and to brand him as a 
coward if he declines—this is the act of a savage, 
and should be treated as such. 


HEN a man, after many years of reflec- 

tion, settles upon the particular kind of 

glory that he desires to have crown his 
career, it is a positive pleasure to find him con- 
sistently following the path leading thereto to the 
last. We are moved to this reflection by the lus- 
trous latter Senatorial days of 
Petrickew. From the _ begin- 
ning of this distinguished gen- 
tleman’s political career it has seemed as if he had 
but one fixed ideal: to make of himself the most 
hopelessly disagreeable and utterly futile figure 
in American public life. It sometimes happens 
that in important councils the sour and suspicious 
participant is of real value to the state. No one 
can deny the extraordinary value of a journal of 
the temper of the Evening Post, for instance, in 
the promotion of reform, for the Post’s eavilling 
has usually been at least intelligent; its yellow- 
ness has been the biliousness of conviction, not of 
“ cussedness ”; and no reader has ever doubted 
the intrinsic sincerity of its most cynical period. 
In Senator Prerricrew’s case, however, it has been 
hard to discern any of those cardinal virtues pos- 
sessing which he might have been regarded as a 
sort of reincarnation of the Post’s editorial page. 
His attitude toward public questions has been 
characterized always by an intensely disagreeable 
quality which long ago impaired whatever useful- 
ness he might have possessed. His desire has 
seemed to be to pull down without a constructive 
notion in his head to take the place of the things 
destroyed. He has been arrayed against every 
sincere effort of the Administration to clear away 
the deep perplexities of the times, and he has not 
once in his opposition ceased to be disagreeable 
and destructively obstructive. He crowns his 
Senatorial career with a fling at the Supreme 
Court, which is neither decent nor justifiable, 
and we congratulate him that toward the fortu- 
nate end of his public life, whatever else may be 
said of him and of his record, he and it have to the 
last been consistent. 


Pettigrew the 
Consistent 


HE swiftness with which justice is meted out _ 
in the State of New Jersey is an object-les- 
son which other communities would do well 

to study. Particularly in the State of New York 
do the law’s delays involve litigants and persons 
under suspicion in hardship. Whatever one’s be- 

; lief in the guilt or innocence of 

An_Admirable Moninreux, now confined at Sing 

Example Sing pending his appeal to the 

g g his appeal to the 
highest: court in the State, it must be granted that 
it was his due that his ease should have been set- 
tled long ago. If he is innocent, to keep him in 
prison for over two years is a wicked infringement 
upon his rights. If he is guilty, the operations 
of the law, for the mere purpose of inspiring re- 
spect for it, should have been more swift, and long 
ere this the convicted man’s punishment should 
have been meted out to him. The recent case at 
Paterson, in which a jury was selected in less 
than an hour, and in which both prosecution and 
defence were presented with an admirable celer- 
ity and with due regard for the rights of the ac- 
cused, as well as of the community, is evidence 
of what may be done under a right system proper- 
ly adhered to. 

We commend the New Jersey methods to the 
contemplation of our justices and to the members 
of the bar, from whom alone reforms in our system 
are likely to emanate. 






























































CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT ? 


GYMNASTICS. By D. A. 


Sargent 




















HE interest in physical exercise of all sorts, 
which has grown so rapidly in America dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, was. started 
in the closing years of the last century 
largely through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and Dr. Ben- 

jamin Rush. At first an attempt was made to give to 
physical exercise an educational and practical value 
through the teaching of swimming, horseback riding, 
wrestling, leaping, and the use of instruments and tools 
in various kinds of manual arts.- But the country had 
just recovered from the Revolutionary war, and what 
we had gained by force of arms had vividly impressed 
itself upon the minds of the people. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that physical training soon took on 
a military aspect. The persistent recommendations 
of the Board of Visitors in favor of introducing physi- 
cal training into the Military Academy at West Point, 
the recommendation of the Secretary of War that 
professors of military tactics should be established in 
the higher schools and seminaries, and the efforts of 
Captain Alden Partridge, who opened a literary, scien- 
tific, and military academy at Norwich, Vermont, in 
1820, gave a great impetus to physical training from 
the military stand-point. Although the number of 
schools and academies adopting military drill as a 
form of physical training was never very large, the 
management of most of those in existence to-day is 
quite similar to that instituted by Captain Partridge. 

The wave of popular interest in gymnastics that 
swept over Europe in the early part of the century 
did not reach this country until 1825. In the spring 
of that year gymnastics were introduced as a part of 
the regular instruction at the Round Hill School at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Beck, a former pupil of Jahn in Ger- 
many. This movement was followed by the introduc- 
tion of similar gymnastics into the New York High 
School in 1825, and at Harvard University in 1826. 
Brown, Williams, and Yale colleges soon followed 
with provisions for gymnastic exercises, and later 
several schools in New England and New York, and 
one each in the States of Maryland, South Carolina, 
and Mississippi, introduced gymnastics into their 
courses. 

This was distinctly the era of Doctors Beck, Follen, 
and Lieber, and marks the beginning of German gym- 
nastics in America. The scholastic attainments of 
these three men, however, were so superior to most of 
the college instructors at that time that all their 
efforts were soon required in other branches of educa- 
tion, and after their personal instruction and super- 
vision had been withdrawn interest in this form of 
gymnastics soon began to wane, and by 1830 it was 
practically dead. According to some of the early 
physiologists the violent and exhausting nature of 
many of the exercises led to their speedy decline 
in popular favor. “The students of Cambridge in 
1826,” says Dr. Jarvis, “complained that they were 
fatigued, and sometimes overcome, rather than in- 
vigorated at the gymnasium, and were unfit for study 
for some hours afterwards.” 

The collapse of the movement to introduce heavy 
gymnastics into our schools and colleges gave a new 
impetus to the Fellenberg method of using manual 
labor as a means of physical and mental training. 
This method was first advocated by Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, of Philadelphia, as early as 1790, but it did not 
make much progress unti! 1830. In July, 1831, a 
** Society for Promoting Manual Labor in Literary In- 
stitutions ” was formed in New York, and its general 
agent. Mr. Theodore D.- Weld, made great efforts to 
introduce manual labor into our various institutions 
of learning. After giving this method a trial, one af- 
ter another of the schools that had adopted it gave 
it up because they found it impractical to combine 
labor and study in the same institution. As Mr. Weld 
himself stated later, he found that labor, in order to 
be pecuniarily profitable, must be more continuous than 
would be consistent with the best conditions of study, 
and too little diversified to secure the best results 
in mind and body. 

The failure of the heavy-gymnastic and the man- 
ual-labor methods of physical training was largely at- 
tributable to the neglected observation of the ordi- 
nary laws of physiology and hygiene. The depend- 
ence of exercise upon air, diet, sleep, bathing, and 
other agents of health gradually began to force itself 
upon the minds of the intelligent public, and in Octo- 
ber, 1835, a movement was started in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the auspices of the Western Literary Institute 
and College of Professional Teachers, that was de- 
signed to broaden the teachers’ conception of physi- 
cal education. The plea for a more extensive study 
of physiology on the part of the teacher was further 
advanced by Dr. W. A. Alcott in a paper before the 
American Institute of Instruction in Boston in 1836. 
Some of the suggestions made by Dr. Alcott at this 
meeting are so applicable, even at the present time, 
that it is worth while to refer to them. Among other 
things he said: “It is very difficult to give rules on 
the subject of physical exercise which should be ap- 
plicable to all pupils. To be particular in the matter 
each pupil should require a different quantity of ex- 


ercise according to his age, health, habits, and moral 
constitution. Many rules might be given which would 
be applicable to a large number of pupils, though the 
best way is for every teacher to make himself ac- 
quainted with physiology, and then he could make his 
own rules, and adapt them to existing circumstances. 
I would, however, lay down one rule which is ap- 
plicable to all places, cases, and circumstances. Ex- 
ercise, to be useful to pupils, should be such as will 
call off the mind from its common pursuits or studies. 
It is not sufficient to exercise the muscles; the mind 
too must be exercised and even amused.” In view 
of the system that was developed later, Dr. Alcott’s 
recommendations at this time were almost a fore- 
tokening of what was to follow. The publication of a 
book in New York in 1834 by Dr. Andrew Combe, of 
Edinburgh, entitled The Principles of Physiology ap- 
plied to the Preservation of Health and to the Im- 
provement of Physical and Mental Education, and Hor- 
ace Mann’s report in 1843 as secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education had ..ach to do with 
awakening interest in the study of physiology and 
hygiene throughout the country. 

This movement, however, did not seem to be follow- 
ed by any immediate practical results. After the po- 
litical disturbances in Europe in 1848 quite a large 
number: of Germans came to America, and by 1349 
and 1850 they began to establish their gymnastic so- 
cieties in Boston, New York, and other cities in the 
East and West. In 1856 Miss Catherine E. Beecher 
published a manual of physiology and calisthenics for 
schools and families, which aroused considerable inter- 
est in light exercises in homes and in girls’ semina- 
ries. In 1859, Dr. George B. Winship, who had been a 
student at Harvard University, brought to the atten- 
tion of the public his system of development by means 
of heavy lifting. He established a gymnasium in 
Boston, and for a few years had quite a following 
among athletes and business and professional men. In 
1860. Dr. Dio Lewis first introduced to public notice 
at a meeting of the American Institute in Boston 
what he was pleased to term his “ New Gymnastics.” 
They consisted largely of exercises with light wooden 
wands, dumbbells, and Indian clubs, which were gen- 
erally accompanied with music. Dr. Lewis established 
a Normal Institute for Physical Education in Boston 
in 1861, and through the efforts of its graduates, sup- 
plemented by his lecturing and writing, considerable 
interest and enthusiasm were aroused for'the lighter 
forms of gymnastics. 

About this time, 1860, the advocates of the heavier 
and more masculine forms of gymnastics were begin- 
ning to assert themselves, and as a result of their ef- 
forts gymnasiums were built at Amherst, Harvard, and 
Yale colleges. The outbreak of the civil war in 1861 
rather lessened the ardor for both light and heavy 
gymnastics, and the physical training that was most 
in vogue during this troublesome period was military 
drill, which was quite extensively introduced in many 
schools and colleges. After the close of the war the 
interest in gymnastics was again revived, and a new 
impetus given to athletic games and contests. 

Prior to 1860 sporadic attempts had been made to 
have coniests in rowing and other forms of athletics. 
The first regularly organized boat club in the United 
States was the Knickerbocker Club of New York, which 
was formed in 1523. There were noted boat-races in 
New York Harbor in 1824 and 1825, another revival 
of interest in rowing in 1834, and the famous Pough- 
keepsie and Newburg regattas took place between the 
years 1835 and 1837.° Boating was established at Har- 
vard in 1844, but no attempt was made to form an in- 
tercollegiate association until 1858. During this year 
representatives from Harvard, Yale, Brown, and Trin- 
ity colleges met in New Haven, and organized them- 
selves under the name of the College Regatta Associa- 
tion. During the period between 1850 and 1860 a 
great many city boat clubs and regatta associations 
were organized, and regattas were frequently given 
on the waters adjacent to cities and towns in all parts 
of the country. 

The origin of baseball—“ our national game ”—is 
not definitely known, but the first club organized to 
play it was in New York in 1845. Singularly enough, 
this club, like the one first organized to promote 
rowing, was called “ The Knickerbocker Club.” After 
1851 other amateur baseball clubs began to organize, 
including the Atlantic, Mutual, Union, ete. In 1857 
a convention of delegates from sixteen clubs in and 
around New York and Brooklyn was held. About ten 
years later, at the annual convention of the National 
Association in 1866, two hundred and two clubs from 
seventeen States and the District of Columbia were 
represented. The college baseball associations were 
started about 1862 or 63. Amateur baseball through: 
out the Union was at its height in the years 1865, 
°66, and ’67. Professional baseball was recognized in 
1868, and the first games were played in 1869. .Early 
in 1868 the bicycle was introduced to the American 
publie largely through the efforts of the Hanlon bro- 
thers, the famous acrobats, who gave exhibitions with 
their wheels in their public performances. 

Since the close of the war in 1865 considerable inter- 
est had been awakened in running, jumping, shot- 


putting, and other forms of athletics, but no associa- 
tions were formed until the New York Athletie Club 
was started in 1868. The first intercollegiate athletic 
contest was held at Saratoga in July, 1874. This 
same year lawn-tennis was first introduced in America 
by Dr. James Dwight and Mr. F. R. Seers, of Bos- 
ton. The first tournament held in the United States 
was by the Staten Island Cricket and Baseball Club 
in 1880. 

The great interest that had arisen in athletic sports 
and competitive games since 1860 had increased the 
demand for better and larger facilities for exercise 
during the winter season, in order that men might get 
into better physical condition for the practice of their 
favorite sports. The appearance of so many finely de- 
veloped specimens of physical manhood in these ath- 
letic contests on land and water stimulated other young 
men to try and emulate them at least in the attain- 
ment of a good physique, if not in athletic accomplish- 
ments. Moreover, the good seed planted back in the 
early thirties in the way of increased interest in the 
study of physiology and hygiene that we have previous- 
ly alluded to was beginning to bear fruit. Educators 
were now realizing that the best results could not be 
attained, even intellectually and morally, without 
sound bodies, and college authorities were coming to 
the conclusion that physical training of some kind 
was a necessary part of the student’s life. 

After several years’ experience at Bowdoin College 
and Yale University in practical gymnastics and ath- 
letics, the author of this article opened a gymnasium 
in New York city in 1878 that presented many new 
features. The completion of the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium at Harvard University in 1879 afforded further 
opportunities for improvements in the same direction. 
The early gymnasiums were erected on wooden frames 
out-of-doors, and were furnished with heavy, cumber- 
some apparatus that was not adapted to the purposes 
for which it was constructed. As previously stated, 
many of the pupils exhausted themselves in their ef- 
forts to use it. On the other hand, military drill, 
and the calisthenics and light gymnastics advocated 
by Catherine Beecher and Dio Lewis, did not meet 
the demands of the average student, and the Winship 
lifting exercises were too heavy and violent for most 
persons. At the same time it must be admitted that 
there were many persons who were benefited by prac- 
tising heavy gymnastics, and many were helped by 
practising the lighter forms of exercise. The problem 
that had not been met was the method of adapting 
the apparatus and the exercises to the needs and con- 
ditions of the individual. In order to accomplish this 
object it was necessary to establish a system of physi- 
cal examinations, that the normal man and his varia- 
tions might be determined. It was also necessary to 
ascertain the influence of different exercises upon the 
same individual and the same exercises upon different 
individuals. And finally it was necessary to remodel 
the old system of apparatus in order to make it usable 
and attractive, and to invent new appliances that could 
meet exceptional cases and be easily adjusted to the 
weakness of the weak as well as to the strength of the 
strong. The apparatus and methods introduced at 
the Hemenway Gymnasium in 1880, as described in 
Harper’s WEEKLY, September 24, 1881, were designed 
to meet the needs of all classes of people in the way 
of physical training. ; 

The movement which was adopted at this time at 
Harvard started a new era in gymnasium - building 
throughout the country. Schools and colleges for both 
sexes, Young Men’s Christian Associations, city ath 
letic clubs, sanitariums, hospitals, armories, military 
posts, ete., began to build and equip gymnasiums in 
accordance with the new method, until at the present 
time they, probably number something over three thou- 
sand in the United States. The weakness of this 
great movement has been the failure to get a suffi 
cient number of well-educated and highly trained 
teachers to take charge of the various gymnasiums. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations, which were 
among the first of the institutions to take up the phys- 
ical work seriously, having opened their first gym- 
nasium in New York in 1869, deserve the gratitude 
of the whole country for what they have done for the 
physical training, as well as the mental, moral, and 
spiritual training, of our youth. At an early date in 
their history they realized the necessity of having 
trained teachers in their various gymnasiums, and in 
1887 established a training-school for gymnasium di- 
rectors in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The same necessity was felt by many schools and 
colleges, and the Sargent Normal School of Physical 
Training was started in Cambridge in 1881 to meet 
the demand for teachers. At a later period a Summer 
Normal School was opened at Harvard University, and 
another at Chautauqua, New York, The North-Ameri- 
can Gymnastic Union, a German organization, has 
also had an excellent Normal School building at Mil- 

yaukee, Wisconsin, since 1874, although they first 
opened a course for the instruction of teachers in New 
York in 1866. The Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics was established in 1889 for the purpose of 
expounding the theories and principles of the Swedish 
system of gymnastics. 
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Amherst 
colleges in 


was the pioneer among the 
making the exercises of the 
gymnasium a part of the required cur- 
riculum, having introduced compulsory 
gymnastics in 1861, which have been car- 
ried on ever since under the able direction 
of the venerable Dr. Hitchcock. 

Physical exercises in the publie schools 
had not received much attention until the 
adoption of the German system of gym- 
nastics in Kansas City, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and many of the Western cities 
about 1885 and the Swedish system in Bos- 
ton in 1890. Since then New York, Brook- 
lyn, Washington, Philadelphia, and over 
270 other cities have introduced some 
form of gymnastics into their public 
schools. Another movement, originating 
in Boston in 1889, was the’ establishment 
of the open-air gymnasium on the banks 
of the Charles River in connection with 
the park system. It was opened to the 
public free of charge, and has since been 
followed by four similar gymnasiums in 
Boston, also by several free open-air gym- 
nasiums in Chicago, New York, and a few 
other cities. The completion of the new 
gymnasium at West Point in 1890 and 
the appointment of an efficient instructor 
gave a new impetus to physical training 
in the United States army, where it is be- 
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ginning to form a part of the regular 
drill. 

During the past ten years the popular 
interest in bicycling, football, and golf has 
increased enormously. The interest in bi- 
cycling as an exercise is now on the wane, 
lawn-tennis has been largely superseded 
by golf, and professional baseball has de- 
prived the amateur games of their once 
popular support. Lacrosse and cricket, 
two excellent games, have never been able 
to command a large following in America. 
The interest in track and field athletics, 
swimming, skating, rowing, and many of 
the recreative games has become diffused 
among a large number of participants, 
though some of these sports have lost 
their hold on the public from a spectacular 
point of view. 

The aim of many of us for years has 
been to have gymnastics and athletics con- 
ducted largely for the benefit of the per- 
former, rather than for the amusement of 
the spectator. The real benefit to the in- 
dividual from exercise and sport comes 
from actual participation in them, not 
simply from witnessing the efforts of 
others. The benefit to the community at 
large depends upon the number of per- 
sons who engage in active exercise of some 
kind as a means of maintaining health. 


In looking back over the achievements of 
the century in this direction we have seen 
that there has been a steady growth of in- 
terest, first taking one form and then an- 
other, until it has assumed a magnitude in 
the past ten years which is unprecedented. 
If we include among those interested in 
physical training, besides the members of 
school gymnasiums, athletic clubs, row- 
ing clubs, ball associations, the devotees of 
bicycling, golf, and various other sports 
and healthful amusements, the numbers 
readily mount up into the millions. 

Where the interest in physical recrea- 
tions has become so extended, it is natural 
to ask what has been the effect upon the 
life and health of our people. This is a 
difficult question to answer, because, the 
strain and stress of living have been 
greatly intensified within the past half- 
century. Rapid transit, the telegraph, the 
telephone, and other electrical appliances 
have quickened the pulses of life, and 
made it more exciting and exhausting. 
Many of the new conditions under which 
men have had to labor and strive and 
gradually adapt themselves were not con- 
ducive to health, but tended rather to 
debilitate the system. But, nevertheless, 
we know that the average length of life 
has been increased, and that there is 
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much less sickness and invalidism among 
all classes. This is especially true of wo- 
men and children, to whom the attention 
given to physical exercise and more health- 
ful living has been a great boon. 

There has been a perceptible increase in 
the average height and weight of college 
students during the past twenty-five years, 
and their improved condition may be ac- 
cepted as an indication cf the better con- 
dition of the community from which they 
come to college. The great improvement 
made in athletic records during the past 
quarter-century would seem to argue 
that there had been a considerable inerease 
in functional power among our young 
men. 

As a great many more persons have tried 
for these records in recent years, after a 
longer preparation and with better appli- 
ances than those enjoyed twenty-five years 
ago, these conclusions are not altogether 
warrantable. But should the same zeal 
and extended interest in physical training 
among both sexes continue in the present 
century, we shall soon begin to real- 
ize the powerful influence of heredity, as 
well as the benefits of accumulated know- 
ledge, and may look forward with reason- 
able hope of becoming, like the Greeks of 
old, a superior people. 
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HE choice of a new President for 
Washington and Lee University 


must mean the selection of 
an American worthy to suc- 
ceed George Washington and 


Robert E. Lee. Each of those 
famous men stood sponsor for this insti- 
tution. To their affection and care it 
owes in no small degree its peculiar posi- 
tion among our seats of learning. If there 
ever could be a college of patriotism, an 
educational fountain at which young men 
might drink in the love of liberty, the 
pride of country, the generous scorn of all 
that-is base, and a self-denying devotion 
to all that is honorable, it should be here, 
on the hills of the upper James, amid 
mountains such as Leonidas died to de- 
fend, in sight of the walls endowed by 
Washington and of the sarcophagus of 
Lee. 

On a fair hill-side, shaded by locust- 
trees whose blossoming-time the bees have 
known for two centuries, and looking out 
over a variegated landscape, stand_ the 
white-pillared halls which link the lives 
of Virginia’s two greatest sons—two of 
the soldiers whose names are enrolled in 
the Hall of Fame. <A mile to the left the 
North Fork of the James River winds 
through its rugged hills to Baleony Falls, 
where it tumbles through the rocks in a 
tangled beauty of cliff and forest which 
elsewhere than in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia would be a shrine for pilgrims to the 
picturesque. Far off to the right, their 
sharp tops clearly outlined against the 
blue, rise the Peaks of Otter. In any di- 
rection are battle-fields and soldiers’ 
graves, which the living have learned not 
to grieve over and not to forget. In the 
old burying-ground, a half-mile away, at 
the top of the long hill over which the 
road to the Natural Bridge leaves the 
town, is the grave of Stonewall Jackson, 
over which Valentine, the sculptor of 
Virginia, has erected one of the monu- 
ments which will go far towards associ- 
ating his name with those of the deathless 
heroes of the South. 

From Washington, who married the 
widow Custis—and on the death of her two 
children, whom he dearly loved, adopted 
her grandson, George Washington Parke 
Custis--to Robert E. Lee, who married 
Mary Randolph, the only child of George 
Washington Parke Custis, there is but a 


step, less than a century. The story of 
the Washingtons and the Lees, families 
whose forebears in England may have 


formed alliances in the times since Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, is the story of Vir- 
ginia the colony, the Old Dominion, the 
Mother of States and statesmen, and, last 
of all, of Virginia the battle-ground of the 
armies of the North and South. 

It was as a Virginian, and by virtue of 
his being the favorite son of the Mother 
of Presidents, that Washington endowed 
the academy, which became a college and 
took his name. It was as a Virginian 
that Lee gave to the college the last, best 
years of his life—all that he had to give 
after Appomattox—and set high before 
the young men, many of whom had fought 
under him, the heroie example of “ sub- 
mission to authority.” 





By John 


Mountain air was never more eloquent 
of freedom, honor, and learning than that 
which blows over these historic hills. 
Upon this foundation most appropriately 
might that National University be raised 
which George Washington at the close of 
his life commended to Congress. For it is 
here that history teaches the lessons of 
our greatest war and the surest path to 
prosperity and peace. 

Augusta Academy, founded by Robert 
Alexander, who was educated in Edin- 
burgh, was named for a sovereign and re- 
named for the republic’s first struggle for 
freedom. The tide of patriotism ran free- 
ly between “the embattled farmers” of 
Massachusetts and their brethren in Vir- 
ginia. When the news of the battle of 
Lexington was spread abroad from the 
mountain-tops, and flamed beacon-fires 
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down the Atlantic seaboard, a new town 
in Rockbridge County, which was then 
part of Augusta County, was called Lex- 
ington. To Lexington accordingly the 
Augusta School was moved, and the fire 
ot patriotism which has burned so steadily 
in the bosoms of those sturdy Scotch-Irish- 
men kindled up in the inspiration of a 
name for their new school—Liberty Hall 
Academy. As if forecasting the fame 
which the best and bravest of the South 
were to lavish upon this institution, the 
offspring of freedom’s earliest throes, His- 
tory reached out her hands to it with the 
first charter granted by Virginia after 
the Revolution. And so what is now 
Washington and Lee was chartered in 1782. 

When the Legislature of Virginia voted 
to George Washington 100 shares in the 
James River Company—the transporta- 


Portrait of Washington, by Charles W. Peale 
The Original bangs in the Lee Memorial Chapel 
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tion stock companies of those days were 
organized on waterways—the Father of 
his Country hastened with these same 
shares to endow the academy which bore 
the name of Liberty; and the State, which 
has ever loved to honor him and has 
watched with a mother’s pride his stately 
figure assume more and more heroic pro- 
portions as it recedes into the centuries, 
again changed Liberty Hall to Washington 
Academy in 1796. In 1812 the academy 
became Washington College. 

For a half-century its sons, making no 
effort to leave their impress on the pass- 
ing times, set to work along the lines of 
duty. Their voices were heard in the 
forum and in the courts, in the halls of 
Congress, and in all the pursuits of 
“peace with honor.” And in the fulness 
of time History came once more to add 
to the founder, Washington, the regenera- 
tor, Lee. 

“Tt is particularly incumbent upon 
those charged with the instruction of the 
young,” wrote Robert E. Lee to the trus- 
tees of Washington College, “to set them 
an example of submission to authority.” 
So, from his retreat in Powhatan County, 
Lee accepted their invitation to come 
among them as a plain private citizen 
and strive for those victories “no less 
renowned than war’s.” He saw the mag- 
nificent opportunity of teaching the young 
men of the South the lesson of discipline 
in defeat. 

On horseback, as Jefferson went to the 
White House, so Lee rode across the moun- 
tains to Lexington. Unannounced and un- 
greeted, he took the oath of office before 
William. White, Esq., the town magistrate, 
and was afterwards, on October 2, 1865, 
formally inaugurated in the office of Presi- 
dent of Washington College. The Presi- 
dent’s house on the university grounds 
was shortly afterwards built under his 
supervision. 

For five years Washington College, soon 
to be Washington and Lee University, 
flourished and grew strong, laying deep 
the new foundations upon which one of 
America’s greatest schools is yet to be 
made manifest. October 12, 1870, Lee 
died, and under a_ beautiful recumbent 
statue by Valentine, of white marble, his 
body now lies in the Lee Memorial Chapel. 
George Washington Custis Lee succeeded 
worthily as the President of the Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 

The son of Lee, the nearest approach to 
a lineal descendant of Washington, unit- 
ing their names, their families, their tra- 
ditions. and their heirlooms in one owner- 
ship, G. W. C. Lee is to-day one of the 
most modest of Americans. It is by his 
generosity that the university has been en- 
riched with the originals of the Peale por- 
traits of Washington and of Lafayette, 
which hang on the walls of the Memorial 
Chapel. Three years ago, when he laid 
aside the cares of active life, Hon. Wil- 
liam L. Wilson, of West Virginia, was 
elected to succeed him in the Presidency. 
On Mr. Wilson’s death, some months ago, 
Hon. Henry St. George Tucker, one of Mr. 
Wilson’s colleagues in Congress, and a dis- 
tinguished member of the faculty of Wash- 
ington and Lee, as well as an alumnus, 
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Main Buildings of Washington and Lee University,—Tucker Memorial Hall on 


was made President ad interim. Much in- 
terest is felt throughout the country in 
the choice of the trustees, to be made 
known at their meeting in January, of a 
new President. The most distinguished 
Democrat in the country has been men- 
tioned as the favorite candidate of many 
of Washington and Lee’s best friends. 
With the right sort of a President, the en- 
dowment of the university would quickly 
become commensurate with its needs and 
ample for its great opportunities. Un- 
sectional, unsectarian, knowing no North, 
no South, no limits indeed save those of 
human learning, no prejudices save those 
of honor, already national in its tradi- 
tions and achievements, Washington and 
Lee should become the American Univer- 
sity. 

Nor have the life and labors of John 
Randolph Tucker, for many years chief 
ot the University Law School, and a shin- 
ing example of the jurisprudence of the 
heart as well as the head, failed to con- 
tribute .powerfully to the fortunes of this 
university of statesmen. The memorial 
building of the gray limestone of Rock- 
bridge County, which was recently unveil- 
ed on the university grounds in his honor, 
will be a lasting monument of the honor 
and affection in which he was_ held 
throughout the Union. Many distinguish- 
ed men of New York, Boston, and other 
representative American cities, who prized 
his friendship and valued his services to 
his country, improved the opportunity af- 
forded by the erection of the Tucker Law 
Memorial. His contributions to the liter- 
ature of constitutional law would alone 
have won him lasting fame. 

The President’s house has for thirty 
vears held artistic and historical treasures 
which would shine in any company and 
adorn the most eminent repository. The 
Peale portrait of Washington—which has 
now been transferred to the chapel—shows 
him in the prime of life, younger than 
his conventional portraits, in the full 
flush of that physical health and strength 
which he enjoyed so abundantly. There 
is an almost roguish twinkle in the eyes; 
the left hand hangs close to the sword- 











hilt. The costume is the Colonial uni- 
form of a British colonel. Such was the 
Washington whom General Dinwiddie sent 
far into the mountains of the West, to the 
Ohio River, to demand the withdrawal of 
all the French troops from the country in- 
cluded in the limits of “the Virginia 
colony.” 

Near by in this storied home of Robert 
E. Lee hung the Peale portrait of Lafay- 
ette, sent from Paris to Washington with 
the love of its original, who looked up 
to Washington almost as a father. A rare 
portrait of Mrs. Daniel Parke Custis, the 
mother of John and Nellie Custis, who be- 
came Mrs. George Washington, and a 
painting of “ Light-Horse Harry” Lee 
adorned another wall. But it is to the 
last authentic portraits of General and 
Mrs. Washington, which were painted in 
1798, that the eyes of a spectator in- 
stinctively turn. 

Washington’s candlestick, pen-tray, and 
inkstand, the whole writing-set as he last 
used it, and the Washington tea-set, in- 
cluding sugar-bowl, tongs, and cream-jug, 
teapot and bowl, on the very tray on 
which Martha Washington made tea, were 
to be seen near by. 

There are two living sons and two liv- 
ing daughters of General Robert E. Lee, 
grandchildren of Mary Lee Fitzhugh, of 
Ravensworth, who married George Wash- 
ington Custis. It is at Ravensworth, in 
Fairfax County, and not far from Wash- 
ington, D. C., that General George Wash- 
ington Custis Lee now resides, in name 
and in fact the living link between George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee. A ‘fit 
representative is he of 


The knightliest of a knightly race 
Who since the days of old 

Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold. 


Graduated with the highest honors of 
West Point, George Washington Custis 
Lee fought gallantly through the war, and 
in time succeeded to his father’s presi- 
dential chair, following earnestly in his 
father’s effort to restore in peace what 
the people of the South had lost in war. 


“ By no people under the sun,” writes 
ex-Secretary Hugh McCulloch, who served 
in the Treasury Department under Lincoln 
and Johnson, ‘were they excelled in 
bravery and in devotion to what they con- 
sidered their rights. By none were they 
ever equalled in the steadfast cheerfulness 
with which they endured protracted hard- 
ships and privations. I may go further. 
No people defeated in the cause which 
they had at heart ever behaved better 
than they did after the war was over.” 

It was in this spirit that Robert E. Lee 
set about doing with his might what his 
hands found to do at Lexington. It was 
in this spirit that Washington and Lee 
University was built up, looking out over 
smoking. ruins and war-scarred fields to 
the eternal hills. Out of this self-denial 
and devotion to duty, love of country, and 
loyalty to honor, there has matured a 
citizenship in the Republic of Letters the 
influence of which is destined to be wide- 
ly felt. 

Lovers of literature everywhere will re- 
joice at one of the achievements of the 
classical culture of Washington and Lee, 
the literary edition of the Odes of Hor- 
ace. It was in the college library, which 
is rich in critical editions, and under the 
sympathetic instruction of Professor Car- 
ter J. Harris, a profound Latinist, that 
the idea was conceived of clothing the 
Horatian poems, with their best versions 
in other languages, in a form to be not 
unworthy of the art of book-making in this 
country, as well as of a thousand years 
of sympathetic criticism. “No collec- 
tion of small poems, ancient or modern,” 
says Bulwer Lytton in the introduction 
to his own poetical translation, “has so 
universally pleased the taste of all na- 
tions as Horace’s Odes.” It is not sur- 
prising, then, that “of all classical au- 
thors Horace is the one who has most at- 
tracted the emulation of editors and com- 
mentators.” If the cream of Horatian 
culture can be gathered into a half-dozen 
volumes, where opposite the text of each 
of the odes there shall be the best version 
the affectionate scholarship of the cen- 


the Right 


turies has produced of it, where also the 
other best translations by famous men 
shall also be set out in due order, with 
illustrations appropriate as well as au- 
thentic, paper, type, art-work, and bind- 
ing to be worthy of the theme, then the 
scholarship which initiated the idea will 
at least have no occasion to be ashamed. 

Another literary incident of interest 
in this connection is the discovery at 
Washington and Lee of the poem on * The 
Irishman,” which appears to have been 
written by George Washington, although it 
is not yet acknowledged by the historians 
and eritics. The college files of an Amer 
ican magazine showed, in the number for 
June, 1827, the verses in question, pre- 
faced by these words: “The Liverpool 
Mercury says the following lines are as- 
eribed to the late General George Wash- 
ington.” Five stanzas of eight lines each 
are then given. And while careful search 
of the files of the Liverpool Mercury, in 
the British Museum, has so far failed to 
discover an English version of the poem, 
there is neither in its technique nor its 
sentiments anything inconsistent with 
the distinguished authorship to which it 
is ascribed. The Washington poem to 
“The Irishman” is quite as good in its 
way as Napoleon’s verses to the portrait 
of the King of Rome, and vastly better 
than Queen Elizabeth’s translation of Hor- 
ace’s “‘ Ars Poetica,” another of the liter- 
ary treasures of the Washington and Lee 
library. 

In these venerable walls there might 
most appropriately be founded a museum 
of both Washington and Lee relics and 
memorials. The nucleus for such a col- 
lection is already in hand. And the affee- 
tionate sentiment which lovingly unites 
the memory of these two great sons of 
Virginia, whose place is fixed in the his- 
tory of the United States, has unquestion- 
ably been strengthened by the unhesitating 
selection of Robert Edward Lee’s name for 
the walls of the Hall of Fame overlook- 
ing the Hudson and the hills indissolubly 
linked with the fame of George Wash 
ington. 
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ELIGIOUS observance us it appears along 
the roadways of Persia is a tame and 
colorless affair compared with the violent 
phase which prevails in the cities and 
great towns. The gymnastics of indi- 
vidual worship, which only the worship- 

per’s evident sincerity saves from being grotesque, are 
an essential part of the Mohammedan system, but 
they give no adequate indication of its scope or 
its depth. 

In the cities, religion, like everything else, is con- 
ducted on a wholesale scale. Greater multitude and 
greater wealth make possible more extensive demon- 
stration. The meaning of Mohammedanism is more 
impressive when delivered in the mass. In every city 
this is true. On no day of the year and at no hour 
of the twenty-four is suggestion of the pervasive na- 
ture of this faith lacking. From the mosques and from 
the roof of the rich man’s dwelling the muezzin 
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cries at intervals all through the day —a mournful 
voice which calls the faithful to prayer; and forever 
the populace is washing devoutly its hands ‘and feet 
and ears and bobbing up and down on prayer-carpets. 
Sut it is particularly true in Tabriz, which for its 
worshipfulness and intolerance is known as “* The Peak 
of Islam.” Only, here, as perhaps nowhere else, the 
sectarian differences are continually dinned into the 
ears and memories of the people. Tabriz, by reason of 
its geographical position, is in closer contact with the 
Osmanli Turks, and the friction of the Shiahs with 
their Sunni neighbors is severe and incessant. 

The hatred of the Tabrizli for the Sunnis is bitter 
and unrelenting. It finds vent in every act and utter- 
ance. The year, as marked off on the calendar, is 
punctuated—and it is what the printer calls “ close 
punctuation ’—with periods of feasting and mourning 
for the glorious births and diverse deeds and lamenta- 
ble deaths of the imams, to say nothing of the regular 
events which Mohammed ordained. The Prophet, re- 
vamping the religion of his Semitic neighbors and kins- 
men into a new and more active one, made in some ways 
a strenuous creed. The Persian of to-day affords the 
best proof of how deeply it was impl: inted. Watching 
him in his daily life and his greater religious suffer- 
ings, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that this 
ingrained devotion to creed, and also to sectarian bias, 
is largely responsible for the decadence of Persia, its 








Part IV 


dirt and its dishonesty, its pauperism, its commercial 
and financial backwardness. Creed pervades every- 
thing. Business is laid aside for it, family forgotten, 
relations with the rest of the world ruled and ruined 
by it. To pay the mollah the poor man gives up the 
last crust. There is no law save the Koran, inter- 
preted by the mollahs and executed by judges whose 
job is a license to extort. And this Koran, shrewdly 
construed as it is, will permit a Mohammedan to cheat 
anybody who is not of his particular household of 
faith. What education there is, aside from the royal 
school for the children of the Persian “400,” is in 
the hands of the mollahs and mujtehids, priests of less- 
er and greater degree. They teach arithmetic enough 
to enable the pupil to count money, and for the rest, 
suras of the Koran. The Persian people is not de- 
spoiled of mental vigor, nor of physical activity. It 
is eaten with religion. 

But the faith not alone governs all their living, im- 
poverishes them, and robs them of material progress. 
It transforms them. The average Persian of the towns 
is a pacific brother. His altercations with his neigh- 
bor, save where women are concerned, are usually con- 
fined to tongue-lashing and reviling. Where two men 
of any white-skinned race would batter each other’s 
face out of recognition to adjust a dispute, two Per- 
sians spit and snarl like two old tabby-cats, and make 
the street or the bazars resound with their cater- 
waulings, holding each other by the clothing mean- 
while. After five minutes, during which the by- 
standers laugh at them, the cruel war is over. They 
straighten out their garments, smooth their ruffled 
whiskers and tempers, and sit down, serene and cross- 
legged, each to think up some way of beating his neigh- 
bor—at a bargain. 

But it is an even chance that when the religious 


days of mourning come round, you will see these two 


felines marching, with some hundreds of other de- 
votees, with their scalps cut and gashed to ribbons, 
their eyes blinded, beards matted, and sacrificial gar- 
ments deluged with their own proper gore, hacking at 
themselves with swords until, weak from loss of blood, 
many of them fall at the road-side and are carried 
away, usually to be bathed and piastered up and heal- 


ed, but in many cases doubtless to die of the self-inflict- 
ed wounds. Whether life or death ensue is of the small- 
est possible moment to them. If anything, the latter 


is preferable. If they live they have only the ordinary 
credit a good man has for declaring the faith that is in 
him—about such as an American “church- -goer gets for 
putting an unusually substantial sum on the contribu- 
tion- plate. If they die—hamd ul Ullah!—they pass 
forthwith into Paradise, where there are excellent water 
and abundant fruit and shade trees, and where each 
faithful male soul has some seventy ladylike houris 
for company. Mohammed knew his flock, and while 
he was making a Paradise to go with his creed, he 
made one in view of which death and the surrender 
of the good things of this world were amply worth 
while. 

The Persian’s imagination is one of his strongest 
characteristics, and it has found full play in his re- 
ligion. When he split with his Turkish brother over 
who should be successor to Mohammed, he did it with 
the fanatical enthusiasm with which he does every- 
thing—except tell the truth. The offspring of Fatima 
were ‘henceforth the sacred embodiments to him, and 
when the Turks and Arabs with almost equal fervor 
disposed of the imams by various methods of murder 
held to be polite in those days, the schism was com- 
plete. The gulf between Shiite and Sunnite was a 
for all time. It has never narrowed. To this day, i 
periods of stress between the sects, the Persian ac- 
counts it a greater virtue to have killed one Sunni 
than a whole company of Christians, and his conduct 
at all times, whether in war or business, shows at 
what value he holds the Christian. 

The cultivation of this religious tension, century 
after century, has wrought upon the Persian tempera- 
ment like a’ corrosive acid. To the original formule 
he has tacked on horrors and deprivation, hunger and 
laceration, enough to make an ordinary savage turn 
pale. I have seen gentlemen of Indian “tribes, shaken 
by spiritual grief, cry like infants over the atonement 
service at the Burning of the White Dog, and listened 
to some touching ululations at ceremonials in the up- 
lands of Mexieo. Even the colored camp-meeting has 
its tearful side; but the Persians’ doings in memory 
of what happened to the imams make these seem like 
children’s troubles. 

IT arrived in Tabriz in the month of Muharrem—the 
month of mourning, when the faithful Shiah puts on 


black in token of sorrow over the martyrdom of the 
Imam Husian. The city was in gloom. The people 
would not even break in upon their’ mourning to make 
fitting demonstration of welcome to the Shah, who was 
passing through. Business in the bazars went on, but 
sluggishly. The days were filled with rites, and in 
the calm clear nights wailing voices sounded far over 
the roofs of the town. I thought I was fully up to the 
standard of the Tabrizlis in the matter of cleanliness, 
but the devout Mussulmans, male and female, shrank 
away from me at corners in the bazars and turned 
their faces aside as if I had been a bringer of pesti- 
lence, repeating fervently, “Allah! Allah! Allah!” 
and some other things which it was probably as well 
for my peace of mind not to understand. 

One morning, in the midst of this term of stress and 
intensity, I went to see the Blue Mosque, the marvel- 
lous place of worship built by Jehan, the Kara-Koyunli 
Shah, some five hundred years ago. I was told I 
would not be admitted, especially as it was Muharrem 
and the aversion to Christians was at its highest pitch. 
The issue was instructive. Nothing in all Persia can 
emphasize more forcibly than does this crumbling but 
still magnificent pile the decay of national pride; and 
it reveals, at the same time, the Shiah bitterness. Even 
in its desolation it not only dwarfs the small bazars 
and shabby dwellings which cluster about it—they are 
dust—but it makes one forget for a time all the city’s 
filth, the mud walls, and misery and monotony. The 
great auditorium is open to the sky. Its roof is gone; 
within and without are piled the brick and dusty 
débris, and rains and snows and sun are fast packing 
them into solid earth. Its steps are broken, its arches 
half eaten away by time and shaken down by earth- 
quakes. 

The cries of dirty venders echo among the pilasters. 
But the tall portal yet stands, looking out lordly 
and beautiful over the muck of the crowded street 
and the interminable caravans that pass slowly 
by, inward and outward bound. It seems as if the 
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spirit of old Persia, bereft, hopeless, but splendid, were 
dying there, grief-stricken, among her heedless wor- 
shippers. 

After looking at the Blue Mosque it is harder to 
forgive the mud-builders of to-day. The brick-work in 
itself is masterly. The very conception of the lofty 
arches is a thing to give one pause. The fragments of 
groining that remain are eloquent of what that won- 
drous interior must have been in its completeness. 
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Interior of the Blue Mosque 


Except where time has done its work the whole sur- 
face of the walls is a luminous design in color; huge 
plain medallions and arabesques they seem to be, until 
you come near them. Then the minute bits of color 
in which the great fabric is wrought out begin to be 
apparent. And such color! Clear and lustrous as 
when the forgotten hands of those unequalled artisans 
spread it upon the face of the carefully shaped scraps 
of tile, before the burning. All about the base of the 
walls, in black and white tile, are laid the legends of 
the Koran. Above, a rich coloring is spread—yellows 
and blues and greens, of numberless shades—all in the 
most fabulous detail, combining with white and black 
to form such interlaced figures as can be found no 
more in Persia, save in the finest of the carpets. About 
the apse is what is left—and it is considerable—of a 
dado of solid alabaster. The dirt and rubble are piled 
high against it, and weeds grow there; in some places 
it has fallen, but still four or five feet of its height 
are visible, and the giant slabs are seven or eight 
inches in thickness, and all of ten feet in length. In 
a broad band all along the upper edges of them, again, 
are carved, with infinite accuracy and beauty, the 
suras of the Koran. 

For two hours I wandered to and fro in that splen- 
did temple, went down the stairs leading to the crypt 
and its buried mysteries, until I found the way stopped, 
utterly, by ruin and decay. I picked up from the dirt 
of centuries great chunks of the tile mosaic, every 
small color-piece of which had been cut out and shaped 
precisely to its place in the design before its color 
was glazed upon it. Then turning to the Persian who 
had pried open the gates for me, I asked him why his 
people were permitting such a marvel of architecture 
and lost art to go to ruin. 

He smiled scornfully and answered: 

“Tt was a Sunni mosque, Sahib. Bah! One used 
to keep dogs here.” . 

That is the sectarian- 
ism of Islam. 

It is in this atmos- 
phere that the innu- 
merable family of Sey- 
yids, kin of the Proph- 
et, has been  fos- 
tered. Some millions 
of these are scattered 
throughout Persia. 
It seems that every 
third man you meet 
wears the blue or 
green turban or sash 
marking him as one of 
that countless pro- 
geny. It is as easy to 
be a Seyyid in Persia 
as to be a “Pro- 
fessor” in America. 
They mingle in all 
trades and _ callings, 
expecting a shade the 
better of every bar- 
gain by reason of 
their cloth, and al- 
ways sure of a living, 
whether they work for 
it or not. The caste 
is, nominally at least, 
a constant and grow- 
ing representative on 
earth of the martyred 
line,. an exponent of 
the Shiah contention. 

The same — spirit 
that supports the or- 
der of Seyyids is par- 
ent to the extraordi- 
nary performance 
known as the “Ta- 
zia,”’ the Persian Pas- 
sion Play, and_ the 
bloody street spectacles which fill the month of Mu- 
harrem. The keying up of the populace for these mem- 
orable events is skilfully managed by the priests. Iu 
the gloomy bazars and at divers places throughout the 
city, during the earlier days, gatherings are held, at 
which the mollahs or marsakyans rehearse to crowds, 
squatted before them on outspread carpets, the stories 
of the martyred imams. Weeping and wailing follow 
the recitals, and as the days follow one another the 





enthusiasm grows in intensity. Business is all but 
abandoned. Only the small shopkeepers are in steady 
attendance in the bazars. 

When the time is ripe the processions begin. Long 
lines of people—men and women, clad for the most 
part in black—move through the streets, led by horse- 
men carrying flags. There are companies of boys, too, 
chanting, in the lugubrious singsong which the Per- 
sians call music, the narrative of Husain. Behind 
them, men, young and old, beating their bare backs 
with chains, or with straps or ropes weighted at the 
end with sharp chunks of metal. As they march along 
a mighty wailing goes up. For hours of each day 
these melancholy lines move through many thorough- 
fares. Here and there a bystander, seized with the 
spirit of sacrifice, rushes from the crowd and with a 
great crying begins to cut his flesh with some sharp 
instrument. 

So the month wears on in a fever, the enthusiasm 
growing with the time. Night is turned into day, 
and the sounds of mourning are never stilled. When 
Ashura comes, the tenth day, the agony is at its 
height. Starting from the mosques in different parts 
of the city, the great processions move, with blowing 
of trumpets and clashing of cymbals. There are all 
the pomp of a military display, and many symbolic 
representations recalling the circumstances of Husain’s 
death. Children, lashed to the saddles of horses, go 
bleeding by, their tiny heads covered with sword- 
wounds in memory of the imam who had a tender love 
for children. A band, from the military garrison in 
the citadel, follows, playing dismal music, and in its 
wake staggers a bloody company, men and boys of all 
ages, barefooted, clad in white robes, and with their 
heads freshly shaven for the ceremony. Each cling- 
ing to the garments of the man in front of him, they 
form an ever-lengthening chain, howling in frenzy and 
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waving aloft sharp swords, which within a few minutes 
after the procession starts are well baptized in gore, 
Hacking and slashing at their own denuded heads, 
they weave and totter along. The blood runs down 
over them, spattering and at last covering the front of 
the snowy raiment. At the sides and in the rear walk 
men in black, armed with huge staves, with which to 
intercept the heavier blows of the swords, and, if need 
arises, to prevent slaughter when the paraders, over- 


The Takia—Theatre of the Persian Passion Play 


come with the madness of devotion, face upon one an- 
other in fury. 

In the train of these comes a multitude, all beating 
themselves about the face, body, and arms, with fists, 
sticks, chains, and other weapons, all in a paroxysm, 
and screaming as they go the sacred name of Husain. 
Nightfall ends the grewsome show—stern and ghastly 
reminder, in the midst of Christian civilization on 
earth, of the slaughter which took place twelve centu- 
ries ago on the plains of Kerbela. 

The Passion Play, a theatre, or takia,for which is ar- 
ranged at the expense of the Vali Ahd (heir-apparent ) 
in a court-yard adjoining the bazars, is commemorative 
of the same events, but it appeals to a higher order 
of emotions. Over the whole space a great canvas is 
spread, supported by poles and by the roofs of the sur- 
rounding buildings. In the centre of the area is the 
main stage, a raised platform of mud-cement, sur- 
rounded by a high railing. Apart from this, with a 
gangway between, is the higher tagnuma, which is more 
like an altar, and is hung with enormous chandeliers 
and draperies. This is reserved for the court scenes. 
Close around the two are the boxes and sittings for 
spectators. All about the place are hung carpets and 
strips of bunting bearing inscriptions. But there are 
no stage-settings. The ample imagination of the audi 
ence, now wrought to a high pitch, is expected to sup- 
ply the rolling desert, with distant palm-trees silhou- 
etted against the copper sky, the life of the tents, the 
many beasts of burden, the trappings, and the tumult 
of combat. Only in the splendor of the costumes is a 
hint given of the dignity and glory of the great ones 
who figure in the play. 

All Tabriz is there, listening in devotional silence 
to the harangue of the chief Seyyid, an exhortation 
which precedes the presentation, and crying in re 
sponse, at intervals, the name of the martyred Husain. 
Then, after a period of 
silence, the actors 
mount to the stage, 
and the unfolding of 
the story of marty) 
dom is begun. From 
the childhood of tlie 
imams, playing about 
under the eyes of the 
mother Fatima, and, 
at their play, set upon 
by other boys— Sha 
mur and his compan 
ions, who at a later 
period are to become 
their murderers—thie 
action goes on, with 
its incidents of love 
and battle, to the sol 
emn and pathetic econ 
clusion. There are 
prayer and weeping of 
the Holy Family, as 
the young men go 
forth to fight, the 
ceaseless supplication 
for water to relieve 
them from the heat of 
the desert and the 
thirst of the cruel con 


flict. Ever - recurrent 
is the note of vicarious 
sacrifice. One after 


another the compan 
ions of Husain fall, 
until he at last hurls 
himself in despair 
upon the weapons ot 
his adversaries and 
dies. As the story 
proceeds to its climax 
the place is filled with 
wailings and cries of 
heart-felt anguish, and 
shouts of hatred and vengeance against the Syrian 
murderers, who at the end carry the women and chi! 
dren of the martyr’s family away to the court of the 
Caliph at Damascus, where they are thrust into prison 
The reappearance of Husain to his little daughter, 
her death and burial, follow, and the Passion Play is 
ended. Out of the rude theatre the multitude goes, 
solemn and downcast, with eyes red from weeping, and 
disperses in silence. 
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HE Westerner determines his longitude by 
the verdure. He distinguishes quickly the 
wiry sedgelike slough-grass of the bottoms, 
the succulent blue-stem of the uplands, and 


when he reaches the crisp, close - curling, 

never-dying covering of the high prairies, 
he knows he is in the region of far vistas, of few trees 
or streams, of ozone-laden breezes, of sunlight, of 
mirage, of blasted hopes—the “ short-grass country.” 

The Prairie West is popularly considered as a dead 
level. Instead, it is an inclined plane, rising 2500 feet 
in the 500 miles between the Missouri River and the 
first indications of the Rocky Mountain foot-hills. Be- 
cause of this variation in altitude and the consequent 
differences in soil and rainfall, it presents diverse pos- 
sibilities for the dweller thereon, and the failure to 
recognize this has caused bitterness and lamentation 
in many a heart. 

The first settlers believed there was as much oppor- 
tunity for agriculture in western Kansas and Ne- 
braska, close to the Coiorado line, as along the lower 
Platte or Smoky Hill, and the story of their striving 
and disappointment in the past decade, with the new 
conditions growing out of their undeceiving, furnishes 
an important chapter in the West’s development. The 
boom of the “short-grass country ’—the title is an 
apt phrase of prairie origin—extended over 1884-7. 
It began with the claims. Thousands of white-topped 
prairie-schooners took their slow way past productive 
farms out to the edge of things, and the settler sought 
to make — and a competence on a half-mile square 
of bare sod, indistinguishable from other quarter-sec- 
tions that covered the landse ape to the haze-curtained 
horizon. It was a brave undertaking. Building ma- 
terial, hauled twelve to twenty miles, was exceedingly 
expensive. On the remoter uplands it was almost as 
far to water downward as it was across country. The 
only trees were struggling cottonwoods, growing stunt- 
ed and twisted, in the ravines. But the settler had 
faith. He ploughed and harrowed and sowed—then 
waited for the harvest. 

As the farming population grew, the town-site “ pro- 
saw their opportunity. Ten cities were laid 
out where one was needed. Several of these in each 
county began a fight for the county-seat. Elaborate 
blue-plates showing parks, public buildings, and speed- 
ways were sent East, and on the strength of their pic- 
turing lots were sold at high prices. Sometimes the in- 
vestors sent a representative West, and he found the 
future metropolis composed of a half-dozen frame 
houses, a couple of frame stores—and prospects. Lots 
were sold in towns that never existed—this was plain 
robbery. The other course was excused on the ground 
of extreme optimism. 

On some town sites were erected handsome buildings 

bank blocks with polished brass pillars, residences 
finished in hard wood, with bath-rooms and steam heat, 
and public structures far superior to those in States 
a hundred years old. 

It was astonishing how little moisture fell on the 
thirsty land. It was no unusual thing for wheat sown 
in the early fall to tie in the ground until the follow- 
ing March with the kernels unswelled. What storms 
did come made simply a flood of water that filled the 
draws with raging currents and turned the ravines for 
a day into rivers. The annual rainfall decreased more 
than half in the distance of two hundred miles from 
the Missouri line. 

When the crops failed, the loan companies appeared 
with gracious mien. They offered to accept a loan on 
a claim at about its actual worth. The mortgage was 
sold to the Eastern investor: the widow, the guardian, 
the economical head of a family, seeking a safe place 
in which to lay away small savings. The Western farm- 
mortgage company was the financial wonder of the 
day. It could not, with all its offer of large com- 
missions to agents, loan the money as fast as it 
came in. The commissions tempted the agents to place 
high values on the properties. and the loan was in 
many instances an easy method of selling out. The 
unmortgaged claim was a rarity, and the interest pay- 
ments ealled for more than the community’s earnings. 

Ditch companies, bonded for extravagant amounts, 
were organized, and irrigation was attempted along 
the rivers. Huge steam- ploughs were set to work, and 
miles of prairie were put out to grain. But there was 
not water enough in the rivers to go around, and by 
the time the first irrigators took their supply the oth- 
ers were compelled to go without. The bonds are most- 
lv unpaid. 

The towns and counties were as visionary as the in- 
dividual. They voted bonds for sugar- mills where 


moters ” 


the nearest neighbor. 


allow for growth,” 
ally there was a dance, and everybody was invited. 


music of the fiddle and the banjo. 


summer and hibernating in winter. 
was usually a Christmas tree, but it might be a strag- 
gling cottonwood wrapped in green paper on branch 
and limb. 
smell and sight of the pine forests of the East it was 
a sorry substitute. 


and tough; 
they were often stupid. Too many churches had been 
built, too many stores were struggling for existence. 
Rivalries grew into personal antagonisms, and the air 
was filled with forebodings and criticisms. 
gave some relief, but not much. 
thousand people in a county it became a personal mat- 
ter of seeing the voters and securing their pledges. 


ties of the people increased. 
“back East” grew 
forth-coming. 
mortgage notes came due, and new notes were given; 
seed-time approached, and grain was not at hand for 
the sowing. When the resources of the settlers reached 
this limit, the State and the railroads furnished seed— 
on time. 
failure began the hegira, and depopulation made what 
had been a land of hope a place of tears. 


“ God’s country ” — those prairie - schooners. 
cow was driven beside the wagon and a rusty culti- 
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there was no cane, for carriage factories where there 
was no market. Sometimes they voted the bonds for 


one thing and used the money secured on them for 


another—most often to dig holes in the ground in a 
vain search for gas and coal. Bonds were saleable at 
par, and the money was quickly spent. Parallel rail- 
roads abound—there are stretches of thirty to fifty 
miles with two and three lines within a strip two 
hundred yards wide the entire distance. There are 
public improvements for a public that does not exist. 


The short-grass country is a land of mirage—in the 


sky of its future the settlers saw a marvellous picture 


of rainfall and riches; they found drouth and disap- 


pointment. 

The daily life of those who were laboring to subdue 
the sod was deeply intense. Amusements were few and 
far between. For the women there was practically no- 
thing. Not closer than half a mile, at the best, was 
The towns were scattered over 
three times as much territory as was necessary, ‘ to 
as the promoters said. Occasion- 


The cabin of the host was cleared of furniture, and the 
settlers forgot their cares and the lack of rain in the 
The chureh was a 


movable feast, appearing in the school-house in the 
To be sure, there 


To those who had grown up within the 


The towns in the early cattle-trail days were wild 
in the years of waiting for dissolution 


Politics 
With less than a 


In good years the administration was likely to hold its 


own; when crops failed, which was the more frequent 
condition, it was felt to be a reason for having 
new deal” in the political game. 
loyal to their friends, and could be depended upon to 
come to the State conventions with their county del- 
egations solid for the choice of their advisers. 
was something about the short-grass country, or the 
* coyote counties, 
ical world, that made men stick together and taught 
them the golden rule of the West, “Stand by your 
friends.” 
a less degree than in the days of trial. 


“ 
a 


The leaders were 
There 


” as the title was varied in the polit- 


The condition yet exists, though perhaps to 


As one crop failure followed another, the necessi- 
The old clothes from 
ragged and new ones were not 
The interest coupons on the gorgeous 


The debt is yet partly unpaid. With another 


Day after day they filed out of the West, headed for 
A lank 
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vator clanked in the rear. Pinched faces peered from 
the opening in the canvas cover—all a touching 
picture. In four years a third of a million people 
went thus out of western Kansas and Nebraska—the 
short-grass country had been a failure as a farming 
region. The claims were deserted; the towns became 
shadows of their former selves. 

I drove over scores of miles of the short-grass coun- 
try in this period. Here and there a town was left 
without an inhabitant. The spindling sunflowers 
nodded around the hydrants of a once-boasted water- 
works system; the sickly cottonwoods, bent and twist- 
ed by the insistent winds, told of a pathetic effort to 
increase the humidity of the West’s atmosphere by the 
tree-claim method. The sand-hill owl and the coyote 
were rivals for the tenancy of buildings with leaded- 
glass gable windows. One town in southeast Kansas 
was bought entire by a cattle-man for a song. He 
stabled his horses in the post-office, and his herds were 
sheltered in the double rooms of a “ general merchan- 
dise emporium.” 

In Dakota the traveller is told of a town where 
handsome brick blocks, expensive residences, and a 
complete packing-house are reared on the plain, but in 
it is not an inhabitant except the care-taker and his 
wife. The prairie-dog chatters at the door of his 
earth house in the main street and the coyote howls 
in the alleys. An English syndicate owns it all, and 
built it on the theory that the Western beef could be 
packed on the ranch cheaper than by shipping it to 
Chicago. When the project failed, the people left, and 
so distant are their effects from civilization that there 
is no danger of theft. In one western Nebraska town, 
around an implement-house, that did a rushing busi- 
ness when crops were good, were gathered fifty-seven 
self-binders and headers, taken back because not paid 
for by the settlers. The former owner of the store 
lost $20,000, and then took to carrying mail at $300 


“a year. 


These are but types—the story could be repeated 
indefinitely. It was a collapse of business ambition, 
of effort, of cheer, and of hope. 

No part of the United States ever went through so 
bitter an experience as did the semi-arid prairies in 
the decade following 1887. It means heart-wrenching 
to give up, after years of struggle, all the accumula- 
tions of toil, to put everything one possesses into a 
wagon and start out to begin life anew. It made men 
distrustful of Heaven; it made some insane. The sod 
cabins were deserted, and stood mournful testimonials 
to the decadence of the country. The towns had 
empty store buildings and empty houses. The news- 
papers bravely kept up the fight as long as they could, 
repeating the prediction, “ Times will be better in the 
spring.” They heralded the coming of every shower 
as if it were a deluge, and forgot to mention when a 
merchant moved his stock to greener pastures. Then 
one day the paper itself suspended, and dull monotony 
and lonesomeness settled down on those who could not 
get away. Here are some figures that tell more plain- 
ly than can words the desertion of the plains, being 
the population of two dozen prairie counties at periods 
a few years apart: 





NEBRASKA. 

County. ; 1890. 1898 
SEEMED aes Gh wh ag So sie awe aie eroee es oie 2435 1050 
CED esata cone bees be wae se www es 1146 0 
TEE! CS e's ao6d a6 86 NG eee ae 4807 3000 
SURED Sg ss esas a INS seb oe OS re 4012 2400 
REE er ee a ee 3950 2800 
RR Sara cS as os wishes een eo 426 275 
Kimball 950 720 
Logan 1378 1020 
1 CRESCENT Aen para trie 1662 1200 
Perkins 4370 1975 
Wheeler 1683 1275 

County. 1887. 1898. 
[PPh PLC Lawhinnhapais aes ee seo aa es 5078 1656 
Comanche 5004 136! 

PEER cision Ges e535 2716 419 
Greeley 4646 502 
Haskell 2848 53 
Hodgeman 4589 1727 
| Sn eae eae ere 2560 Onn 
DEE SER Gi ee Binks s Ries es oo sew A Te ie 2830 1013 
Ber Eg, Soc eons tae Stee sie ets eS 2552 685 
SRM 0, wares lo Sess & one eerie a ee 2864 326 
CE. co wewssdie eps noe aes eee oes 6 2663 519 
WAM. os 3s eas oe ole as Sais ees 2667 1186 

Nebraska’s figures for the latter date are estimated ; 


those for 1890 are taken after the collapse had begun. 
Kansas shows the height of the population in 1887. 
Not all counties suffered in the degree of those men- 
tioned, local conditions preventing so large a loss in 
some instances, though all felt the decrease. 
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To avoid the seemingly unnecessary abundance of 
county officers, each county having its full quota with 
its representatives in the legislature according to the 
constitutions of the various States, it has been pro- 
posed to unite several of the smaller counties into 
one organization, thus saving taxes. This is more 
plausible than feasible, owing to the legislative power 
of the sparsely settled counties and their fealty to 
one another in a contest between the grass lands and 
the farm lands. Perhaps they are entitled to politi- 
cal influence to compensate for the lack of some other 
things. 

Only one class of people staid with it and succeeded 
—the Russians. Several colonies of Mennonites came 
to the plains in the early days, wearing their sheep- 
skin coats and queer bonnets. They built their towns 
as if expecting invasion from Cossack tribes, and till- 
ed their farms on the outskirts. They ploughed deep 
and harrowed often. When the dry days came they 
simply ploughed a little deeper and tilled better. They 
lived at trifling expense, and saved the dollars in lea- 
thern bags that hung by their bedsides. When there 
came a wheat crop they took the payment in silver, 
and added it to their hoard. In the bulging trousers 
of the men were capacious pockets, and these were 
filled with silver. The political orator, who stood on 
the street corner and pleaded with the people to ac- 
cept his doctrine as a cure for the ills brought on by 
dry weather, had no patient hearing from this simple 
folk. 

The Russians went on with their loads of wheat, 
and returned home to do a little more ploughing. They 
built churches out on the plains that cost ten thou- 
sand dollars each,and when it became too dry to plough 
they formed in long processions behind the priest who 
went there and prayed for rain. But all the time 
they toiled and saved and bought more land, so that 
when the turn in the tide came they would be pre- 
pared to reap a reward. 

One day, out in the short-grass country, there was 
an agricultural meeting. There had been discussions 
of the best methods of raising wheat and corn, the 
right kind of apple-trees to plant, and the average 
oats yield. A man on the back seat arose. “ You are 
going at this country all wrong,” he declared, amid the 
astonished craning of necks. “God put the buffalo 
and the prairie-chicken on these plains, and He meant 
it for a lesson to us. What we need out here is the 
old cow and the hen. With those we can win; without 
them we may as well quit.” The cow and the hen 
have come. They are to-day the patron saints of the 
short-grass country. The cattle herds, the flocks of 
sheep, the poultry-yards—these three have transform- 
ed the land and are bringing it to the destiny indi- 
cated by its resources and possibilities. 

The beginning of the better times came with a 
straightforward recognition of the country’s limita- 
tions. Another sort of immigration began that has 
started that section on a new era, promising much. 
The cattle-men realized that there was in the buffalo- 
grass abundant pasture all the year round; that the 
streams, though scarce, would furnish water for herds; 
that the winters, though severe, need not cause heavy 
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losses if some shelter were provided. They moved in 
and occupied the land. The remaining settlers were 
imbued with new hope by the prospect, and entered 
on another line of development. Empty town dwell- 
ings were bought for sheds and ranch-houses and the 
abandoned cabins that were of lumber for granaries. 
Some grain was necessary, but for the most part the 
cattle were shipped to the Eastern counties for fat- 
tening. Alfalfa was discovered, its long roots reach- 
ing several feet beneath the surface, and finding moist- 
ure enough to give three or four cuttings of hay in 
a season. Next to it came the Kaffir corn that grows 
in drouth or rain and is the cattle-man’s firm friend. 
The railroads that formerly carried household goods 
were used to transport canned vegetables and ranch- 
ers’ materials. The business blocks were pressed into 
service as hotels and rooming-places, where canned 
beef and condensed milk were served in sight of herds 
of thousands of cattle. 

The cattle-men were no respecters of person or prop- 
erty. They held, with an eminent Western politician, 
that “the rights of the user are paramount to the 
rights of the owner,” and laid out their pastures ac- 
cordingly. They purchased a quarter-section on creek 
or river and started a barbed-wire fence along its side. 
Reaching the corner they built on and on until thou- 
sands of acres were inclosed, finally turning back to 
the beginning. I drove for nearly a hundred miles in 
southwest Kansas, and was not once outside of a cattle 
pasture. The roads were fenced across, gates being 
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Cattle Herds in 


placed as one field gave way to another. The appear- 
ance of a road with fence on both sides of it was a 
novelty. Inside these huge pastures were scores of 
claims mortgaged to Eastern parties through the mort- 
gage companies now departed. The mortgagees fore- 
closed their liens and secured title. It is related that 
one of these owners came out West to look after his 
land. He found it inside a pasture of eight thousand 
acres, the cattle-man using it neither owning nor leas- 
ing more than one-fifth of the prairie he occupied— 
about the usual ratio of owned to pastured portion of 
these ranches. 

“ See here,” he objected, “ you have my land in your 


“Yes; is it hurting it any?” replied the cattle-man. 

“ Well, I want it out of there.” 

“ All right, take it out. Or if you don’t want the 
cattle feeding on it go and put up a fence and keep 
them off.” 

“ But I will have you sued and get damages.” 

“Good; do it. Everybody around here is a cattle- 
man, and cattle-men will be the jury. They will prob- 
ably fine you for making me trouble.” 

The investor went back East to think it over. 

One hears little talk of grain in the short-grass 
country now—it is all of stock. The population is not 
increasing, but it is stationary. That means a good 
deal for that portion of 
the West. The people 
are not worrying about 
the rainfall—the less 
they have the better they 
like it. The cattle get 
enough to drink, and 
what more is needed? 
Wide - hatted cowboys 
ride over the deserted 
claims, and the wind is 
gradually tearing down 
the lonesome sod house. 
Some large ¢ebts remain 
to be paid, but no one is 
worrying about them. 
Here and there a town 
is so heavily in debt 
that, with the de- 
creased population and 
valuation, it cannot 
hope to pay even the in- 
terest on its bonds. In 
the old times it would 
have kept a brave face 
and tried to put off the 
time of judgment by is- 
suing warrants for ne- 
cessary expenses. Now 
it frankly says to the 
investors holding the ev- 
idences of its indebtedness: “ We cannot pay you in 
full, but will do our best. Scale down the debt to a 
point where we can pay the interest and we will give 
you new bonds for the amount. If you will not do this, 
we will move all unmortgaged property off the town 
site and start a new town, and you can have the old 
one.” 

It is a hard alternative for the investor, but it is 
the best the town can do, for to remain means confisca- 
tion of the earning capacity of the people. Several 
towns have done this, and in most instances have come 
to an understanding with the creditors that has been 
satisfactory. More will have to do it, and investors 
generally will have to scale down some of the indebt- 
edness of that unfortunate section if anything is to be 
secured. It is better to have a sure return of a part 
of the debt than nothing. 

Taxes are fearfully in arrears in some parts of the 
short-grass country. The cattle-men are often able to 
buy in for a fixed sum, sometimes twenty-five cents an 
acre, whole townships for the taxes. If the owners do 
not redeem the lands within a given time the tax- 
deed is issued. In this way large ranches are being 
gathered together where it would be very difficult were 
it necessary to deal with a hundred scattered owners. 
In this manner, too, is coming about the changing own- 
ership of the short-grass country, and it is becoming 
a cattle section by the most certain and permanent 
means—that of steady growth and the thorough testing 
of its possibilities. The people are learning that while 


the Short Grass 


they cannot raise corn and wheat with certainty, they 
can produce Kaffir corn, which is of great value as feed ; 
while the blue-grass is out of its latitude, there remains 
alfalfa that produces three crops a year, and fattens 
the hogs and cattle with almost the facility of corn. 
So, steadily, the short-grass country is being con- 


quered. It has proved the most stubborn of all the 
West. The timbered regions could furnish fuel and 


shelter with little cost. The undulating prairies of 
the lower lands were ready for the plough, and have 
seldom failed to give at least a fair return for the 
labor expended. The short-grass country tempted the 
settler by delusive hopes and then turned him adrift. 
It has many advantages, not the least of which is that 
of sunshine and life-laden air. More days of clear sky 
are found there than anywhere else in the United 
States, unless it be Arizona. The cloud forms are mar- 
vellously beautiful, and the sky expanse, when their 
masses are laden with rain, is beyond the power of 
thé painter to portray. Weak lungs are filled with the 
untainted air, and men and women regain their health 
and strength. But the lack of trees, the absence of 
streams and hills, the everlasting monotony of the days 
and the landscape, can never be overcome. 

Some of the plans and projects of those with faith 
in the possibilities of agriculture on the high plains 
seems almost pathetic in the light of later years. The 
enthusiasts who imported hugh steam-ploughs with the 
intention of transforming hundreds of acres in a day 
from “raw prairie” to “broken land” at last saw 
their folly. Wheat would not grow without water. 
The theorists who held firmly to the idea that trees 
would by the influence of their foliage change the 
climate from aridity to moisture seemed for a time to 
have the statistics on their side, and there was eager 
urging toward planting of groves of cottonwood and 
the taking of “timber claims.” But the suggestion 
that the struggiing, shabby, wind-shivered groups of 
trees scattered far apart could bring rain out of the 
clouds was laughed at later, and the realization that 
moisture must come first and trees afterward, instead 
of vice versa, became the accepted condition. 

Then there was the era of the rain-maker, a mys- 
terious individual who travelled from place to place 
in a box ear, promising to compel the clouds to water 
the thirsty earth. From the roof of his car projected 
pipes and tubes; he talked in whispers, and seemed on 
good terms with the elements. But the rain came as 
fitfully as before, and the towns that gave hundreds 
of dollars each to secure a visitation from the cloud- 
compelling savant became discouraged. No one can 
talk rain-making to a short-grass community now. 

Western Kansas and Nebraska will never be places 
of choice for homes. The people who live there weary 
of the level lines and far horizons. They long for a 
rugged crag, a rock-bottomed river, and a dash of 
ocean spray. There are enthusiasts who have elabo- 
rate plans for turning streams into vast low-lying 
tracts, the bottoms of ancient lakes or oceans, and so 
transforming what are now prairies into inland seas, 
but these projects have not yet become realities, and 
to those who have felt the furnace breaths of the “ hot 
winds ” they seem exceedingly visionary. The settler 
who has gone out in the morning to see his field look 
green and flourishing, and by night finds the stalks 
withered and the labor of a season ruined, cannot grow 
excited over plans for making lakes on Western upland 
sod, though he has learned to produce his “ garden 
sass” by windmill irrigation. 

The future of the short-grass country is brighter 
now than in any period of its history. The people 
who are there have a definite and tried plan for making 
a profitable return from the possibilities of the land. 
They believe that the time will come—and it is slow- 
ly approaching—when the residents will own the soil, 
the sure indication of a happy people. Not much talk 
is heard of going “ back East.” 'That period has gone 
by. Time was when every family felt that it was but a 
sojourner, and that soon it would return to the old 
home where lingered the reminders and acquaintances 
of childhood and youth. But the old home is becoming 
only a memory. New friends have grown up; the 
wind-swept prairie cemetery holds beneath its treeless 
sod the form of some loved one; the West is home in 
heart as well as in fact. Here will be a great meat- 
producing centre of the nation, contiguous to market, 
fitted in every way for prosperity along this line, and 
capable of a substantial future. 
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TROLLING without any definite object, Luc 
Froment, when he left Beauclair, had taken 
the road to Brias, which follows the glen, 
down which runs the little torrent called La 
Mionne. Its course was between two promon- 
turies formed by the Monts Bleuses. When 

he reached the Pit, the name given in that neigh- 


borhood to the steel and iron works of Qurignon, he * 


noticed at one angle of the wooden bridge, crouching 
timidly against the parapet, two dark, miserable forms. 
One was a woman who seemed very young. She was 
very poorly clad, with her head half hidden in a small 
ragged woollen shawl; the other was a boy of about 
six, with hardly clothes to cover him. His face was 
pale, and he clung to the woman’s skirts. The eyes 
of both were fixed on the door of the works. They 
were waiting there, motionless, with the hopeless pa- 
tience of despair. 

Daylight was nearly over—the close of a damp, 
miserable day in the middle of September. It was 
Saturday, and since Thursday it had rained almost 
incessantly. It was not raining now, but a sharp 
wind was driving before it clouds of soot, and some 
ragged clouds, through which flickered dim rays of 
yellow light as sad as death. The road, furrowed by 
rails, with its big paving-stones disjointed by the con- 
tinual passing of loaded carts, had become a river of 
black mud. The coal-dust scattered from the coal-pits 
near Brias, where tumbrels were passing constantly, 
had blackened the entire glen; it came down in black 
streaks on the leprous mass of buildings that formed 
the works; it seemed to blacken the very clouds of 
steam and to make them look like coal smoke. There 
was a feeling in the very air as if some misfortune 
were impending over the place, as if the sooty twilight 
beded some disaster. 

As Lue passed within a few yards of the young wo- 
man and the child, he heard the boy say, with the pre- 
cocious air of a little man: 

“Listen, big sister; don’t you think I had better 
speak to him first? That might make him less angry.” 

But the woman answered, 

“No, no, little brother; it is not anything for chil- 
dren to interfere with.” 

Lue gazed at the Pit. He had been there once as a 
matter of curiosity, and, as a man who knew the busi- 
ness, the first time he had been in Beauclair, which 
had been the previous spring. And during the few 
hours he had now been in Beauclair, summoned by his 
friend Jordan, he had heard something of the fright- 
ful state of affairs in that part of the country: A 
terrible strike had lasted for two months, which had 
brought ruin on both parties, the works having suffer- 
ed greatly from the stoppage of their machinery, while 
the workmen were nearly dead with hunger and with 
fury at finding themselves unable to coerce their em- 
ployers. Only the Thursday before had work been re- 
sumed, after concessions made on both sides, the terms 
having been debated furiously, and concessions from 
either party extorted with great difficulty. The work- 
people had gone back to work sullen and dissatisfied, 
like men who, having been conquered, cherish in their 
hearts a vivid remembrance of their sufferings and a 
bitter desire to avenge them. 


Beneath clouds of blackness lay a dark mass of 
buildings and sheds around the Pit. The Pit was like 
a monster who, having taken up its abode in that 
place, had by degrees increased and multiplied hab- 
itations round him so as to form a little town. By the 
color of these buildings it was easy to trace the date 
of their erection. They were scattered over several 
acres. The works employed a thousand men. The 
blue slate roofs of the larger buildings and _ their 
many windows looked down on the far more humble 
buildings of an earlier date. Higher still might be 
seen from the road the giant domes of the cementation 
kilns, as well as the tempering-tower, about eighty 
feet in height, where great guns were suddenly plunged 
into a bath of petroleum. Taller still, there rose smok- 
ing chimneys, chimneys of all heights and sizes—a 
forest of chimneys—which mingled their own soot 
with that of the sooty clouds, while little exhaust- 
pipes shot out from time to time white plumes of 
steam—the breath of their nostrils. 

In the reddened mist of the closing day which hung 
over the Pit, not a single electric Jamp had as yet 
been lighted in the yards. No light shone through the 
dusty window-panes. Only, out of one of the great 
workshops, a vivid jet of flame pierced through the 
darkness, proceeding from metal in a_ state of 
fusion. A master-puddler must have opened the 
door of his furnace. And nothing else, not so much as 
a spark, revealed the reign of fire in this place—fire, 
which was all in all in this sad town, darkened by 
men’s weary toil; fire, which glowed everywhere with- 
in the place; fire, subjugated, made useful and obe- 
dient, moulding iron as if it were soft wax, giving to 
man dominion over the earth as it has done since the 
days of the first Vulcans who had mastered it. 

But the clock in the little belfry, a wooden strue- 
ture, surmounting the building in which the manager 
and clerks conducted the business of the works, struck 
six. And again Luc heard the poor boy saying, 

“Listen, big sister; now they will be coming.” 
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“ Yes, yes, I know,” replied the young woman; “ only 
keep quiet.” 

The slight movement that she made to detain him 
caused the ragged woollen shawl round her head to 
be drawn aside from her face, and Lue was surprised 
to note the delicacy of her features. She could not 
have been more than twenty; her light hair was in dis- 
order; she had a small, thin face, which he then 
thought almost ugly; her blue eyes were dimmed with 
weeping, and her mouth was colorless, with an expres- 
sion of suffering. But what a beautiful, girlish form 
she had, under her old worn gown! and with what 
weak and trembling arms she pressed to her side 
the boy, still clinging to her skirts!—no doubt her lit- 
tle brother; he was as fair as she was, with his hair 
ruffled like hers, but with a look that seemed strong- 
er and more resolute. Lue felt his pity for them in- 
crease, while they, on their part, sad and distrustful, 
had been growing uneasy at the observation of the gen- 
tleman standing there and looking at them so persist- 
ently. The woman especially seemed embarrassed by 
his gaze. He was a young man of twenty-five, tall 
and handsome, with square shoulders and _ powerful 
hands; his face was full of health and happiness, and 
above its firm forehead was a brow straight but prom- 
inent, the forehead that belonged to the family of Fro- 
ment. The girl had several times lowered her eyes 
under the glance of his brown ones, that looked her 
full in the face. But at last she, in her turn, ven- 
tured to steal a glance at him, and then, perceis ing 
that he smiled kindly, she drew back and was again 
absorbed in her own unhappiness. ~ 

There was a ringing of bells, a stir in the Pit, and 
the day gang began to come out, to be replaced by 
that of night, for the devouring activity of the 
monster was never to be suspended; it flamed and 
forged night and day. The workmen, however, did not 
come out rapidly. The greater part of them had asked 
for an advance upon their wages, although work had 
cnly been recommenced on Thursday; but great was 
the destitution of their families after two months of 
the terrible strike. They came out at last in little 
groups, or one by one, with downcast looks, sadly and 
hurriedly, with their hands in their pockets, fingering 
the few five-frane pieces, so hardly earned, which were 
to give bread to their wives and little ones. Then they 
disappeared along the dark road. 

“Here he comes, sister,” whispered the child. “ You 
can see him now. He is with Bourron.” 

“Yes, yes, but hold your tongue.” 

Two workmen had just come out—two puddlers. 
And the first one, walking with Bourron, and who had 
his cloth jacket flung over his shoulder, was a fellow 
about twenty-six years of age, with red hair and 
beard, rather short, but very muscular, with a snub- 
nose, a prominent forehead, stern jaws, and high cheek- 
bones; but he had a pleasant laugh, which made him 
a fellow who makes conquests among women. While 
sourron, five years older, buttoned up in his old jacket 
of green cotton velvet, was a thin, dried-up fellow, 
whose face was like that of a horse, with long cheeks, 
short chin, and squinting eyes; evidently he was a man 
of quiet temper, easy to live with, and always under 
the influence of some comrade. 

At the first glance, when he saw the sad forms of 
the woman and child on the other side of the road 
in an angle of the bridge, he gave a shove with his el- 
bow to his companion: 

“See, Ragu. There’s Josine and Nanet.” 

Ragu, in a rage, clinched his fists: 

“Devil take the girl! I’ve had enough of her. I’ve 
turned her out of doors. Now, if she tries to get hold 
of me again, you’ll see what I’ll do to her.” 

He seemed to be rather drunk, as he usually was at 
any time when he exceeded his three pints of wine a 
day, which he said were absolutely essential to prevent 
the heat of the furnace from drying up his skin. And 
in this half-tipsy condition he was quite disposed to 
boast to a comrade with what cruelty he could treat 
a girl whom he no longer loved. 

“You'll see. ll drive her to the wall. 
with her!” 

Josine, with Nanet clinging to her skirts, had timid- 
ly made a few steps towards him. But she stopped 
when she saw two other workmen come up to Ragu 
and Bourron. These men belonged to the night gang, 
and were coming from. Beauclair. The elder, Fan- 
chard, a fellow about thirty, though he looked forty, 
Was a man who removed the crucibles from the fur- 
naces. He was a wreck already by reason of this 
work; his face looked as if it had been boiled; his eves 
seemed to have been burned out of his head; his 
body was cooked and knotted up by the heat of the 
crucible-furnaces from which he extracted the melt- 
ed metal. The other one, Fortune, his brother-in-law, 
was a boy of sixteen, though he looked barely twelve; 
his body was lean, his face thin, his hair discolored; 
it seemed as if he had never grown since he had taken 
to work, and as if he were nothing now but a mere hu- 
man machine, sitting all day by a lever which set 
a shingling-hammer in operation, in the midst of smoke 
which blinded and the noise which deafened him. 

Fanchard had an old black wicker basket on his arm, 
and he stopped to ask the two others in his hoarse 
voice, 


I’m done 
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* Did you get through?” 

He meant, had they been to the desk to get their 
pay, and if they had got an advance? And when Ragu, 
by way of answer, clapped his hand upon his pocket, 
where some five-frane pieces clinked together, he gave 
a gesture of despair. 

“Good Heaven!—thunder and lightning!—now I 
shall have an empty stomach till to-morrow morning, 
and to-night I shall perish with thirst unless my wife 
before long performs the miracle of bringing me my 
ration.” 

His ration meant four quarts of wine a working day, 
or night, and he said that that was but just enough to 
limber up his body, so completely did the furnace dry 
up all the blood and water that was in him. He gave 
a wretched glance at his basket, in which was rolling 
about only one bit of bread. When he could not get 
his four quarts a day it was to him the end of every- 
thing—the long, black hours of suffering in the stifling 
labor of the furnace became intolerable. 

“ Bah!” said Bourron, reassuringly, “ your wife will 
not fail you. There is not her equal for contriving to 
get credit in Beauclair.” 

Then all the four, stopping short in the thick mud 
of the road, became suddenly quiet, and all bowed to 
some one as he drew near them. Luc saw coming along 
the road, seated in a little wheeled chair, which a ser- 
vant was pushing, an old gentleman with a broad face, 
large, regular features, and long, white hair. He rec- 
ognized Jerome Qurignon—Monsieur Jerome, as every- 
bedy in that part of the country called him—the son 
of Blaise Qurignon, once a laborer in the steel-works, 
the man who had founded the Pit. Very old now, 
and partly paralyzed, he had himself wheeled about 
thus in all kinds of weather, never speaking a word. 
This evening, as he was passing by the works on his 
way to Guerdache, a country place in the neighborhood, 
where his daughter lived, he made signs to his ser- 
vant to go slowly, and with his eyes, still sharp and 
observant, he gazed for some time at his monster at 
work, at the day shift coming out, at the night 
shift going in, under the heavy mist that was mak- 
ing the sky livid, darkened as it was already by passing 
clouds. Then he looked at the manager’s house, a 
square building standing in a garden, which he himself 
had had put up forty years before, when he had reign- 
ed there as a king and as a conqueror, and had amass- 
ed millions. 

“Monsieur Jerome is not disquieting himself as to 
how he shall get his wine to-night,” said Bourron, with 
a low laugh, lowering his voice at the same time. 

Ragu shrugged his shoulders. 

“You know,” he said, “that my great-grandfather 
was the fellow-workman of Monsieur Jerome’s father. 
They were just two workmen who together tended the 
fires in this place, and luck might just as well have 
come to ‘Ragu as to Qurignon. It’s all luck—when it’s 
not dishonesty.” 

“Hush!” whispered Bourron again. 
yourself into trouble.” 

The self-importance of Ragu subsided suddenly, and 
as Monsieur Jerome, passing the group, looked full 
at the four men with his clear blue eyes, Ragu bowed 
again, with the timid respect of a workman who may, 
indeed, speak disrespectfully of his employer, but who 
has the results of a long slavery in his blood, and trem- 
bles before his sovereign, who can give him or withhold 
from him everything he most desires. The servant 
slowly pushed the little carriage past the group, and 
Monsieur Jerome disappeared along the black road 
leading into Beauclair. 

* Bah!” said Fanchard, philosophically. “ He isn’t 
so happy, after all, in his wheeled chair; and, besides, 
if one comes to think of it, he can’t have had much 
fun lately the way things have been going. Every 
man has his own troubles .... Ah!—thunder and 
lightning!—if Natalie would only bring me my 
wine!” 

And he went into the factory, taking along with 
him little Fortune, who had looked stupid and had 
said nothing. Ragu and Bourron walked on, and, each 
stimulating the other to a debauch, they went towards 
a cabaret in the town. 

Then Lue, who had remained leaning against the 
parapet of the bridge, moved by pity and curiosity, 
saw Josine come forward with trembling steps to 
bar the road that Ragu was taking. For one moment 
she had hoped that he would cross the bridge and 
take the way to his own home, for that was the direct 
road to old Beauclair, a wretched group of sordid 
houses where most of the workmen in the Pit lived. 
But when she perceived that he was making for the 
better part of the town, she knew too well what was 
going to happen. She saw him in the cabaret, the 
money in his pocket spent for drink, the long evening 
she must pass in waiting for him, she and her little 
brother, faint for want of food, shelterless in the street 
in the sharp wind. And suffering, as well as sudden 
anger, gave her such courage that she planted herself 
before him—she, so frail and pitiful, confronted the 
rough man. 

* Auguste,” she said, “ just think—you cannot leave 
me out-doors!” 

He made no answer, and tried to pass on... 

“Tf you are not coming back soon, at least give 
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me the key. We have been all day on the streets. 
We have not eaten one mouthful.” 

He burst out with a laugh. 

“Leave me alone! Ha! have you done stopping 
p97? 

Ne Why did you carry off the key this morning? All 
I ask is that you should give me the key. You can 
come back when you like.... But it is dark night now. 
You can’t wish we should pass it in the streets.” 

“The key!—the key! I have not got the key; and 
if I had I would not give it you.... Just please to un- 
derstand that I have had enough of you. I won’t 
have anything more to do with you. It is too much 
to have starved together for two months, and you may 
vo and look for me somewhere else.” 

He yelled this in her face, furiously, savagely, and 
the poor soul trembied at his violence and at his sav- 
age words. Yet she persisted, with the gentle, re- 
signed insistence of those who feel the earth opening 
beneath their feet: 

“Oh! you are cruel—cruel! To-night, when you 
come home, we shall talk it over. I will go away to- 
morrow, if I must. But to-night—to-night—you must 
give me the key.” 

With that the man fell into a fury. He pushed her, 
he flung her on one side with a brutal gesture. 

“Damn you! Can’t a man have a free path along 
the road? Be off with you. Go wherever you choose. 
I tell you I have done with you!” 

And then, as little Nanet, when his big sister burst 
into tears, came forward with his air of decision, his 
pink cheeks, and his beruffled hair, Ragu continued: 

“Ah! there’s that brat, now—the whole family for 
me to look after! Just stop, you rascal, or I'll give 
you a good kick!” 

Josine had quickly drawn Nanet back to her side. 
And both stood silent in the black mud, shivering at 
their forlorn situation, while the two men walked on 
and disappeared in the gathering darkness, going in 
the direction of Beauclair, where lamps began to be 
lighted one by one. Bourron, not a bad man, had had 
an impulse at first to interfere, but being, from cow- 
ardice, under the influence of his jolly, handsome com- 
rade, he let things alone. And Josine, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, asked herself if there could be any 
use in following them, and decided, when they disap- 
peared, to give up in despair. Slowly she walked after 
them, holding her little brother by the hand. They 
kept close to the walls, taking all kinds of precautions, 
as if they feared they might be seen, and beaten, in 
order to keep them from hanging onto their tyrant’s 
steps. 

ie in his indignation, came very near flinging him- 
self on Ragu and pommelling him. He stood on the 
bridge, his face turned towards Beauclair, trying to 
recognize the country by the faint light that came 
from the smoke-laden clouds. On the right was the 
Pit, whose buildings bordered the road to Brias, be- 
neath him rolled the Mionne, while higher up on an 
embankment to his left ran the railroad from Brias to 
Magnolles. The whole bottom of the glen was occu- 
pied by the works, from the cliffs of the Monts Bleuses 
to the place where the gorge grew wide and opened out 
on the immense plain of Roumagne. It was in a sort 
of estuary, at the spot where the ravine debouched 
upon the plain, that Beauclair had erected its houses, 
at first a miserable collection of dwellings for work- 
ing-men, then, stretching out as the ground became 
flat, it beeame a little second-class town, which had 
its Prefecture, its Mairie, its court-house, and its 
prison, while the old church, whose ancient walls 
were beginning to decay, was placed right across the 
10ad between the old and the new town. 

When the rain once more ceased, Luc began to de- 
scend the hill towards Beauclair. Workmen were still 
coming away from the Pit; he walked among them. 
All of them felt a raging desire to resume work after 
the misfortunes and miseries caused by the strike. 
Such sadness, such a sense of revolt and of powerless- 
ness to mend anything, took possession of him, that he 
would have quitted Beauclair that very evening but 
that he feared to vex Jordan. Jordan was the master 
of the Crécherie; he was in great distress because of 
the sudden death of the old engineer who had super- 
intended his chief furnace. He had written to Luc, 
begging him to come at once and look into things for 
him, saying he would give him good advice if he would 
come. And then, when the young man, from affection 
for the old one, hastened to obey the summons, he 
found on his arrival another letter, in which Jordan 
informed him of another catastrophe, the tragic death 
of a cousin at Cannes, which obliged him to go there 
immediately. He would be away, he said, for three 
days; he begged Luc to wait for him till Monday even- 
ing, and to take up his quarters in a small house in 
his garden, where he might live as if at home. Luc, 
therefore, had two days more to wait in that little 
town, with nothing to do. 

Son of Pierre and Marie Froment, he had, like his 
three brothers, Matthieu, Mare, and Jean, learned a 
trade—a handicraft—in addition to his especial stud- 
ies as an engineer. He could dress stones, he could 
act as an architect, he could build houses, and, loving 
any work in his own line, he had taken pleasure in 
Parisian ship-yards. He knew nothing of the sorrows 
of the laborers; he dreamed only of fraternally aiding 
to secure the future triumph of Jabor. But what was 
he to do? Where should he make a beginning? 

When, raising his head, -Lue shook off these vague 
reflections, he found himself in the town of Beauclair. 
Four wide streets came out on an open space, the cen- 
tre of the town, where was the Mairie, and these 
streets cut the town into four almost equal parts. 
Each bore the name of some neighboring city, towards 
which it was the direct way. The most populous 
of these streets, and that in which at the present 
moment there was a great assemblage of people, with 
many open shops, was the Rue de Brias, and in this 
he found himself. All the shops were in this street, 
close to each other, and they were disgorging that 
evening a dark stream of working-people. Just as he 
reached the great door of the shoe-making establish- 
ment of Gourier, the mayor of the town, it was thrown 
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open, letting out a crowd of five hundred work-peo- 
ple, among whom were two hundred women and chil- 
dren. Besides this establishnient there were in the 
side streets the Chodorge factory, where they made no- 
thing but nails; the Hausser factory, which turned 
out every year more than a hundred thousand secythes 
and sickles; and the Miranda factory, a place which 
was exclusively for agricultural implements and ma- 
chines. All these manufactories had suffered from the 
strike in the Pit, whence they supplied themselves, 
at wholesale prices, with steel and iron. Hunger and 
distress had fallen upon them, and the lean, haggard 
population streaming out upon the muddy pavement 
looked at the men from the steel and iron works with 
angry eyes; they said nothing; they walked on with 
apparent resignation quietly and in close order. 

Lue had the sensation of being in a besieged city 
on the evening when the siege was raised. Gendarmes 
were going and coming among the crowd; quite a num- 
ber of armed men were in the streets, watching the 
inhabitants, as if they were afraid that some one 
might recommence hostilities; that some sudden fury, 
roused by the remembrance of past suffering, might 
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spectable houses, very suspicious when some poor wo- 
man came in. He had just been watching from his 
door a tall, thin, fair-haired woman, who looked very 
poor, very pale, and very sad. She must have been 
rosy in her youth, but she had lost her freshness; she 
held a handsome boy of from four to six years old with 
one hand, while on the other arm she carried a heavy 
basket, out of which stuck the necks of four-quart wine- 


bottles. The butcher reeognized her as Fanchard’s 
wife. He had got tired of refusing her continual re- 


quests for credit on small purchases, and, when he saw 
she was going to enter his shop, he stood in her way 
at the door. 

* What are you wanting here now?” 

“Monsieur Dacheux,” faltered Natalie, “if you 
would be so good— You know that my husband has 
gone back to the works; to-morrow he will have some 
money. So Monsieur Caftiaux has been so kind as to 
let me have these four quarts of wine, and if you would 
be so very good, Monsieur Dacheux, as to let me have 
on credit a little bit of meat—only a little bit—” 

The butcher grew angry; he stormed at her, and the 
blood mounted to his face. 


With that he fell into a Fury 


lead to pillage, and complete the town’s destruction. 
The authorities, and the trades-people, perhaps, might 
indeed have got the better of the wage-earners, but the 
slaves they had put down maintained so menacing a 
passive silence that bitterness seemed to poison the 
very air; the wind blew blasts of terror and of ven- 
geance, and possibly even a frightful massacre might 
occur. An indistinct hum came from the passing 
crowd, crushed indeed, but powerful, and the glint of 
a weapon, the stripes upon a uniform here and there 
among the groups, told of the unavowed fears of the 
employers, who sat lazily, satisfied with their vic- 
tory, behind the thick curtains of their houses. The 
black crowd of workmen, who had suffered hunger, con- 
tinued to flow on, crowding each other, silent and with 
bowed heads. 

As Lue continued his stroll and joined company 
with some of these groups, he stopped, listened, and 
endeavored to understand. At last he halted before 
a great butcher shop, thrown open to the street, its 
gas-jets flaming among the ruddy viands. Dacheux, 
the master-butcher, a big, apeplectic-looking man, was 
standing in the doorway watching his goods, very 
eager to wait upon the servants who came from re- 


“ Have I not already told you no? Your strike has 
very nearly ruined me. How can you suppose I shall 
take part in helping you who made it? There are al- 
ways enough idle work-people who injure honest folks’ 
business. Those who don’t work enough to buy meat, 
don’t deserve to eat any.” 

He was thinking of politics. He took part with the 
rich, with the strong. He overawed his neighbors; 
he was ignorant and sanguinary, and that word 
“meat ” had, when he uttered it, considerable import- 
ance—it became aristocratic. It was holy meat to 
him, a luxury only to be eaten by the better classes— 
when it ought to have been for all. 

“You have owed me four francs ever since last sum- 
mer,” he went on. “I have to pay what I owe—and [ 
do.” 

Natalie fidgeted, persisted, and implored him in piti- 
ful tones. But something happened which completed 
her discomfiture. Madame Dacheux, a little, ugly. 
dark, insignificant woman, who, nevertheless, it was 
said, succeeded in being notoriously unfaithful to her 
husband, had come forward with her little daughter 
Julienne, a child four years of age, healthy, fat, and 
fair, and always merry. When the two children saw 
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The Children were getting Acquainted 


each other, Louis Fanchard began to laugh, notwith- 
standing his peverty, while the opulent Julienne, much 
amused, and doubtless having no precocious concep- 
tion of social inequality, went up to him and took him 
by the hand, so that for a brief moment he felt as if 
he had found a playmate, and he welcomed her with 
the frank joyousness of his age. 

“Damn that girl!” eried Dacheux, beside himself 
at seeing this. “She is forever running between 
my legs.... Go and sit down there, right away 
—do!” 

Then he turned his wrath against his wife, and sent 
her back at once to her desk, where she received and 
paid out money, telling her that she would do much 
better to look after her cash-box, so that she might 
not be robbed as she had been two days before, and he 
went on addressing himself to the other peopie in the 
shop concerning the theft, which he had not ceased 
to fume about for the last two days. 

And his suspicious eyes wandered over his meats to 
make sure that the hand of no starving creature, no 
workwoman out of employment, for example, had 
stolen a morsel from his stand, as they might have 
filched precious gold from the round pot that stands 
on the table of a money-changer. 

Lue saw Fanchard’s wife draw back, alarmed lest 
the butcher might call up a gendarme. One mo- 
ment she stood motionless with her little Louis in 
the middle of the street, among the crowd gathered 
before a brilliant bakery, adorned with mirrors and 
a profusion of lights. It was opposite the butcher 
shop, and a pane of one of its windows, being open, 
gave those who passed by the smell of cakes and of 
great golden loaves. The mother and child stood lost 
in contemplation, gazing at the cakes and bread, while 
Lue, forgetting them, was growing interested in what 
was passing inside the bakery. 

A vehicle had stopped before the door; out of it 
got a peasant, with a little boy of eight and a little 
girl two years younger. At the counter stood the 
baker’s wife. handsome Madame Mitaine, a_ stout 
blonde, who, at thirty-five, was still a superb woman; 
all the men in the country round had been in love 
with her, but she had never faltered in her fidelity 
to her husband, a spare, colorless, silent man, very 
seldom to be seen, for he was always at work at his 
kneading-trough or attending to his oven. Near her 
on a bench sat her son Evariste, a little fellow ten 
years old, fat and fair, like his mother, and with a 
kindly look in his face and with tender eyes. 

“ Ah! Monsieur Lenfant! And how are you? And 
here are your Arséne and Olympe, too? One has no 
need to ask if they are well.” 

The peasant, a man a little over thirty, had a broad, 
calm face. He was in no hurry to answer, but at 
length said, in a reflective tone: 
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“Yes, yes, their 
health is good; we are 
all right at Com- 
bettes.... It’s the land 
that is sick. I cannot 
send you the brown 
flour I promised you, 
Madame Mitaine. Ev- 
erything has gone 
wrong. And as I was 
coming to  Beauclair 
this evening with the 
cart, I thought I had 
better step in and tell 
you so.” 

He went on relating 
to her his troubles, of 
land which would not 
even support the man 
who cultivated it, and 
which did not even 
pay for seed and fer- 
tilizers. The _ baker’s 
handsome wife sympa- 
thetically nodded her 
head. It was very 
true; it took. nowa- 
days, a lot of work for 
a little satisfaction. 
Nobody could eat all 
he wanted. She had 
nothing to do with pol- 
itics, but she could see 
that things were going 
to the bad! And all 
through this strike it 
had given her a sore 
heart to know that 
there were poor crea- 
tures who lay down at 
night without having 
eaten a crust all day, 
while her own shop 
was full of loaves. But 
business is business— 
is it not? One cannot 
give away one’s things, 
all the more because, 
you know, that would 
be encouraging the 
strikers. 

Lenfant assented. 

“ Yes, yes, every one 
must look after him- 
self. That’s _ right. 
Things come right 
when one takes pains 
A to make them so. But, 
hr Kom all the same, there are 
people who want to get 
too much.” 

Evariste, who was in- 
terested by the sight of 
Arséne and Olympe, 
had left the counter to 
do the honors of the 
shop to them; and, 
like a big boy of ten, he 
smiled complaisantly at the little girl of six, whose big 
round head and merry face must have attracted him. 

“ Give each of them a cake, Evariste,” said handsome 
Madame Mitaine, who spoiled her son. 

And as Evariste began by giving a cake to Arséne, 
she cried, with a laugh, 

“Oh! but that is not gallant, my darling; you 
should serve the lady first.” 

Then Evariste and Olympe, who had felt shy at 
first, quickly became friends. Ah! those dear little 
children—is there anything more lovely in this world? 
If they were wise, they would never grow up, as men 
do, to devour each other. And Lenfant went away, 
saying he hoped, all the same, to bring the brown flour 
later. Madame Mitaine, who had gone to the door, 
stood looking after them as they got into their vehicle 
and drove down the Rue Brias. It was at that moment 
that Lue observed Madame Fanchard, still leading her 
little boy, go up to the baker’s wife. She murmured 
a few words that he could not hear; probably she was 
asking for more credit, for suddenly Madame Mitaine, 
with a gesture that meant “ yes,” went back into the 
shop and gave her a large loaf of bread, which the 
poor thing carried off in haste, pressed close to her 
bosom. 

Dacheux, exasperated and full of suspicion, had been 
looking on from the sidewalk opposite, and he cried 
out: “ You will get robbed if you do like that! There 
have been some boxes of sardines stolen at Caffiaux’s 
They are stealing from everybody.” 

“Bah!” said Madame Mitaine, who had gone back 
to the entrance to her shop, “it is only rich people 
who are robbed.” 

Lue slowly went down the Rue de Brias, walking 
along in the crowd, which continued to increase. It 
seemed to him that there was terror in the air, as if 
a breath might suddenly stir to violence this sad and 
silent crowd of people. Then, as he reached the Mairie, 
he found Lenfant’s cart there, standing at the street 
corner, before a hardware-store, a sort of bazar kept 
by Laboque and his wife. The door being open, he 
heard vehement bargaining going on between the 
peasant and the proprietor. 

“ Ah! blood and thunder! 
thing at enormous prices.... 
have gone up two francs!” 

“Hang it, Monsieur Lenfant, it is all because of 
this cursed strike; it is not our fault if the factories 
have stopped work, and if everything has been grow- 
ing dear.... I am paying much more for iron, and I 
must make something, you know.” 

“Make something!—yes. but you need not donble 
your prices.... You will break up your trade. One 
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You want to sell every- 
Your spades, now; they 


a wife as tall as himself, sharp, dark, and with a 
prodigious turn for making money. Both’ had begun 
life by attending fairs, carrying round in a cart pitch- 
forks, rakes, and saws. Ten years before, they had 
opened a little shop, and had managed to enlarge their 
business from year to year, until they found them- 
selves at the head of a large establishment, carrying 
on a retail business between the neighboring factories 
and their smaller customers, to whom they sold, at a 
great profit, the products of the iron-works in the 
Pit, nails from the factory of Chodorge, sickles and 
scythes made by Hausser, tools and agricultural ma- 
chines from the factory of the Mirandas. A wastage 
of human strength and hard-earned money found its 
way into their hands, for they were honest trades- 
people, who only appropriated what was considered 
proper in their line of business; and every night 
when they made up their accounts they rejoiced over 
the money they had amassed out of the wants of people 
who, as they said, were rusting for want of work, 
who were wasting their energies, and, like the wheels 
of an engine, whirling round without advancing when 
it is just going off the track. 

So, while the peasant and the hardware-man were 
furiously quarrelling over a_ reduction of twenty 
sous, Lue again observed the children. There were two 
in the shop, a big boy of twelve, Auguste by name, who 
had a serious look on his face and was studying a 
lesson, and Eulalie, a little girl of five, sitting very 
quiet on a little chair, with a grave, kind look, as if 
she were forming her own opinion of the people who 
came in. From the moment the children entered, she 
seemed to take an interest in Arstne Lenfant, liking 
his appearance, no doubt, and addressing him with 
her little air of condescension. The two children were 
getting acquainted when a woman entered, bringing 
with her a fifth child. She was Babette, the wife of 
the puddler, Bourron; she was fresh and rotund, with 
a fund of gayety that nothing ever exhausted; she was 
holding by the hand her little daughter Marthe, a 
child of about four, as fat and merry as herself. At 
once she let go her mother’s hand and ran up to 
Arséne Lenfant, whom she appeared to know already. 

Babette’s appearance cut short the bargaining be- 
tween the hardware-man and the peasant; they came 
at once to an agreement, saying they would split 
the twenty sous. Babette brought back a saucepan 
she had bought the night before. 

“Tt leaks, Monsieur Laboque. I found that out the 
moment I put it on the fire. I cannot keep a saucepan 
that leaks.” 

And while Laboque was examining it, grumbling, but 
at last deciding to exchange it, Madame Laboque was 
speaking of her children. She said they were as still 
as two earthen pots; neither moved all day, one sit- 
ting in her little chair, the other over his books. It 
was clear that she and Laboque must make money for 
them, for they did not take after their father and 
mother; they would never make much for themselves. 
Without listening to all this, Auguste Laboque was 
smiling to Marthe, and Eulalie Laboque was holding 
out her little hand to Arséne Lenfant, while the other 
child, Olympe, was quietly finishing the cake that 
Madame Mitaine’s little boy had given her. All that 
was very pretty, very sweet; it seemed to breathe a 
fragrant hope for the future into the midst of the at- 
mosphere of hatred and of strife that prevailed in the 
streets. 

“T suppose you don’t expect us to make money if 
we listen to all stories like that!” resumed Laboque, 
handing another saucepan to Babette. ‘‘ There are no 
more good workmen; all slight their work—and you 
cannot imagine what losses there are in a business 
like ours. Anybody can come in here; it is a country 
fair, with things exposed outside on the street. This 
very afternoon we had something stolen.” 

Lenfant, who was paying for his spade, turned 
round. 

“Then it is really true, what I have heard about 
everybody stealing?” 


“ What?—is it true? We don’t steal; it is other 


people who rob us.... They have been two months on 
strike, and, having no money to buy with, they steal 
what they can get.... There—see—in this very house, 


not more than two hours ago, I had some knives 
and other things stolen. It is not pleasant to think of.” 

And he made a sudden gesture of disquiet, grow- 
ing pale and shuddering as he pointed to the street, 
now filled with a menacing and dangerous crowd. It 
seemed as if he feared a sudden attack, an attack that 
would have bereft him of everything. 

“ Knives and things of that sort. you say?” repeated 
Babette, with her habitual laugh; “they can’t eat 
knives and such things. What do you expect them to 
do with them?... You are like Caftiaux, just opposite, 
who is complaining that some one carried off from his 
place a box of sardines. What street-boy would so 
much as taste them?” 

She was always happy, always sure that things in 
the end would turn out well. “That Caffiaux, he is 
a fellow that all women ought to damn!” She had 
just seen her man, Bourron, go into his place with 
Ragu, and she was very certain that they would bring 
little change out of a five-frane piece if they took it 
in there. But, then, it was quite natural that a man 
should want a little amusement after having gone 
through so much v..>ble. And she took little Marthe 
again by the hand and went away much pleased with 
her nice new saucepan. 

“ Now, don’t you see,” Laboque went on, explaining 
matters to the peasant, “that we need the protection 
of the soldiers? I am for giving a good lesson to 
these revolutionists. We want a stable government, 
which knows how to strike a blow and make what is 
respectable respected.” 

Lenfant shook his head. His good sense made him 
hesitate to pronounce an opinion. He went away, tak- 
ing Arséne and Olympe with him, and saying to him- 
self: 

“T only hope it will not turn out ill.... What 
things these tradespeople and workpeople are saying 
of each other!” 

(To be Continued.) 
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HE President has had the grip, but is get- 

ting over it. A newspaper head-line reads: 

“The President Sits Up. But All Possible 

Precautions Are Being Taken.” He sat up 

twenty minutes (on January 12) for the 

first time since the Administration’s phy- 

sician put him to bed. Secretary Root’s dinner was 

indefinitely postponed; the invitations for a dinner to 

the diplomatic corps were recalled. The correspond- 

ents announced, “The President’s condition is mend- 

ing, but Dr. Rixey insists upon every possible precau- 
tion.” 

That is all very right and proper, but what about 
the Vice-President-elect? When the President is ail- 
ing is any one sent to pack the Vice-President in cot- 
ton-wool so that he will be there if needed? Not any 
one. While the President has been abed with all pre- 
cautions being taken, the Vice-President-elect has been 
scouring Coyote Basin, Colorado, for mountain-lions. 
““Weather intensely cold; lions abundant,” say the 
despatches. “The Rev. H. A. Handle took the 
party in last night and cooked supper himself. To- 
morrow they go to Keystone ranch, where they will 
occupy an old log cabin.” On January 12, when the 
President sat up twenty minutes, the Vice-Fresident- 
elect chased a lion eight miles, treed him, and drew lots 
with two companions to see which should shoot. As 
the lots fell the beast sprang at them, and was killed 
by the Vice-President-elect. 

What is there about the Vice-President-elect that 
makes the country regard his perils with so much 
philosophy while it is so sincerely solicitous about his 
immediate superior? Is it a quality of the office or of 
the man? When the Prophet Daniel was offered to the 
lions his best friends had a bad night in spite of their 
hopes, but here’s Roosevelt exposed to the Rev. Mr. 
Handle’s cooking and the rage of all the lions in Colo- 
rado and no one so much as turns over in bed. 
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of the Elmira Reformatory, whom his critics 

denounce warmly from time to time as a brutal 
and discredited official, seems still to be a respected 
prophet, except in some quarters in his own State. 
He has been to Boston and made several addresses 
there. One, in Tremont Temple, was given before the 
members and friends of the Twentieth Century Club, 
the Massachusetts Prison Association, and the Asso- 
ciated Charities. He also spoke before the Boston 
Society of Municipal Officers. The Boston papers give 
extended space to reports of his discourse, the Tran- 
script especially dwelling upon them, and upon him, at 
length, and with great respect. 


Sa. 


M R. Z. R. BROCKWAY, lately the superintendent 


who has been letting his light shine in the Mas- 

sachusetts district is Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. 
He told an audience at the Newton Club about a fort- 
night ago that Uncle Tom’s Cabin was the most vicious 
book that ever appeared. It made the North. he said, 
believe nothing but the worst of the South, precipi- 
tated the war, and was “an appalling, awful, and 
criminal mistake.” 

It is fair game to discuss Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but 
slavery being now dead, and the war over, the discus- 
sion hardly offers enough chances of profit to make it 
worth while to stir up dozing communities about it. 
Mrs. Stowe’s work isn’t indefensible, and exception has 
been duly taken to Mr. Smith’s verdict on it. The 
exceptions even go to the length of an expressed doubt 
whether a critic who takes sides with the Russian 
prison system against Kennan, and with the Grand 
Turk against the Armenians, has the attitude of 
mind which would qualify him to form a dispassionate 
judgment about Mrs. Stowe’s book and what it did. 
Mr. Smith thinks the Civil War was based on miscon- 
ceptions and wasn’t necessary. Most wars seem to be 
based on misconceptions and to be unnecessary, and 
the Transvaal war and ours in the Philippines are 
good examples. Most wars, if one could begin at the 
end and work back to the beginning, could be avoided. 
The future historian seems hardly likely to find that 
misconceptions played a greater part in the civil war 
than is usual in wars, or that there was a practicable 
way of getting rid of them except by drowning them 
out in blood. They had been half a century a-making, 
and were as obstinate as sin. Mrs. Stowe didn’t in- 
vent them. She merely gave nourishment to some of 
those on one side. Even to say that doesn’t quite do 
her justice, for her facts were facts, though, no doubt, 
Northern readers who generalized from them went 


wrong. 
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A NOTHER eminent citizen from New York State 


Point, including “ scrapping committees ” from 

each class, and other details of apparatus, 
seems to have been due partly to the cadet conviction 
that it was useful in the education of soldiers. A 
readiness to fight when fighting is necessary is a use- 
ful ingredient in the make-up of any man, and if fist- 
fighting develops that, a little of it may do no harm. 
Sparring is good exercise at least. Yet the general 
impression is that the cadets have overdone the course 
in fist-fighting, and are mistaken in supposing that it 
is especially useful in the training of soldiers. The 
qualities that make great soldiers are qualities of 
mind, and the most useful physical quality that can 


Te elaborate system of fist-fighting at West 
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go with them seenis to be the ability to endure fatigue. 
Lord Rosebery, in his Napoleon: The Last Phase (Har- 
pers), says, in effect, that Napoleon had the most 
powerful mind in the most untiring body that we know 
of. Spencer Churchill, in The World’s Work, says of 
Lord Roberts at Cape Town: “ His physical strength 
shamed men twenty years younger than he. His en- 
durance and capacity for work surpassed all, even the 
hard general of the Nile.” He dwells, too, upon Rob- 
erts’s Napoleonic faculty of thinking out details before- 
hand. Those things mean power. How far their basis 
is physical, how far mental power or spiritual, the 
doctors will have to tell us, but the great soldiers have 
to have them. The generals of commerce—the Ar- 
mours, the Huntingtons, the Rockefellers—must have 
powers analogous to those of the great soldiers, albeit 
the training is so different and the results so diverse. 
Fortitude—not mere bravery, but the splendid energy 
that persists and contrives, waits when waiting wins, 
speeds irresistibly when the chance comes to strike— 
that is the great soldierly quality. It is not ap- 
parent that the scrapping committees at West Point 
have been of much service in developing this high 
quality of fortitude. It would have taken far more grit 
to defy them and their system than to do all the fist- 
fighting that was prescribed, yet that particular detail 
of grit they don’t seem to have brought out. They have 
had things their own way, and their way does not 
seem to recommend itself to the more mature military 
gentlemen who have them in charge. 


SA. 


declaring the other day at a mother’s meeting 
that no greater wrong has been done to man 
than in not teaching him to sew. “He has nothing 
to do in the evening. That’s why he smokes so much.” 
But sailors sew—and smoke. Man might far better 
sew in the evening than do nothing but smoke. Sew- 
ing is a soothing employment, provided it is not done 
for a living, or under too much pressure. It does 
help women to get along without tobacco, but it works 
in better with women’s employments than it would 
with those of men. It combines especially well with 
the most important of all woman’s duties—the making 
of a home. A woman sewing at home in the evening 
is the household magnet. She represents repose. If 
there is any talk left in the man after his day’s work 
she invites it. If he has energy enough to read aloud, 
there she is. If he is worked out, nothing need be done 
for her. She is employed and content, and he has the 
consolation of her presence. Besides, industrious men 
are not idle in the evening unless they are tired. 
They have to read the evening papers. Many of them 
read books. Many of them work at their trades, and 
others plan the next day’s campaign. It isn’t an 
accident that men smoke and women don’t, or that wo- 
men sew and men don’t. It is a consequence of the 
difference between women and men, and of the difference 
in their duties. 


Me LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE is quoted as 


Mi RUDOLPH LEHMANN, who coached the 


Harvard crews several years ago, made friends 

for himself everywhere in this country by 
the fine spirit of sportsmanship which he showed and 
taught, and by which American amateur sport was 
felt to have greatly profited. It will interest his 
friends here to see that he has been made editor of 
the London News. Mr. Lehmann, it seems, was a 
member of the staff of Punch, a Liberal in polities, 
and pro-Boer in his sentiments about the Transvaal 
war. The transfer of his affiliations has come about 
through the purchase of a controlling interest in 
the News by opponents of the war. The Daily Chron- 
icle opposed the war until Mr. Kruger published his 
ultimatum. Then it fell in line and supported the 
government, incidentally losing its editor and other 
leading members of its staff, who held different views. 
Some of these gentlemen have now gone with Mr. 
Lehmann to the News, which shaves with the London 
Evening Star and the Manchester Guardian the dis- 
agreeable duty of taking the unpopular side in a vital 
matter. 

@Aa. 


to Dr. Edward Everett Hale, will be the religion 

of the Golden Rule, and its characteristics will 
include “simplicity, a present God, the kingdom of 
Heaven at hand, indifference as to traditional methods, 
and a constant decline of ecclesiastical authority.” Dr. 
Hale seems to have no fear that the world is going to 
turn either pagan, atheist, or unduly materialist. Per- 
sons who have such fears are those who cannot profit 
by religion as it is. Persons who do profit by it, and 
feel its value, expect to see more of it in the earth; not 
less. 

A doctor who writes from Long Island to one of the 
newspapers comments on the same subject. He pre- 
dicts a complete revolution in religion, the fading out 
of “sundry old illusions beautifully set forth in the 
Sacred Scriptures of the past,” and the abolition of 
prayer. He writes reverently and like a good man, 
and by no means atheistically, put there will be more 
pieces of the “old illusions” saved than he thinks. 
People in general seem, nowadays, to know a good deal 
about religion. There is not going to be any general 
awakening of Christendom to the consciousness that it 
has got a gold brick. It hasn’t. What it will gradu- 
ally wake up to is the quality of its gold, and very 


Tie religion of the twentieth century, according 


likely, as it looks at it harder and values it more, it 
will scrape away, little by little, a good many accre- 
tions that have ebscured it. There is nothing on earth 
so safe as truth. It will take care of itself, and its 
adherents, and even its barnacles will be carried along 
with it until they drop off. 
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R. ALEXIS E. FRYE could probably tell, if he 
M saw fit, all the reasons that led him to resign 
his place of Superintendent of the Public 
Schools in Cuba. He has not told any of them. 
No one else has, either, though many reasons are hint- 
ed at, as that he and General Wood did not agree on all 
points, and that he felt that his work had been hinder- 
ed by the new school law. No doubt many consider- 
ations influenced him. He had accomplished brilliant- 
ly what he went to Cuba to do, had started the school 
system, had brought the teachers to Boston and seen 
them safely home, had disarmed and won his Cuban 
critics, and finally had married a Cuban lady. That 
was a remarkable fifteen months’ work. Since the new 
school law was promulgated, Mr. Frye has not had so 
free a hand as before, but has been to some extent 
under direction. In these various circumstances there 
are doubtless incentives enough for him to resign. 
Moreover, there is a crisis ahead. The question of the 
when and the how of Cuban independence is coming 
up. Mr. Frye is credited with strong convictions 
about all that pertains to that question. It is natural 
that he should wish to hold himself entirely free to 
speak and act according to his convictions when the 
time comes. Fortunately for him he does not need 
his salary as Superintendent, for, they tell us, he has 
never kept it for his own use, but has turned it over to 
the Cuban charities. His record in Cuba has been 
exceedingly distinguished, and, all things considered, 
it does not seem likely that he considers that his work 
there is finished. 
SA. 


R. BRYAN has turned editor. He has started, 
M or is about to start, at Lincoln, Nebraska, a 

weekly - paper called The Commoner, wherein 
he and Mrs. Bryan hope to discuss acceptably the vari- 
ous questions of polities, finance, sociology, and deport- 
ment, in which they are interested. The future looks 
bright to The Commoner. On January 10 it was re- 
ported as already having more than twenty thousand 
subscribers, with nine clerks busy opening letters, 
and acknowledging checks. To be young and in ro- 
bust heaith, and sole proprietor of a successful week- 
ly paper, is not at all a bad fate. When Cincinnatus, 
after a term of public service, betook himself to the 
plough, journalism had not been invented. When 
Jefferson retired to Monticello, newspapering was 
much less remunerative than now. Possibly Jeffer- 
son might not have thought it a dignified resource for 
his declining years, but Mr. Bryan has the advantage 
of Jefferson in that he has never been President, but 
has had all the advertising that that office can give, 
without incurring any obligations, sentimental, tra- 
ditional, or actual, that need hinder him from speak- 
ing his mind freely; and earning his living. It is 
reported from Indianapolis that Mr. Bryan’s great- 
grandmother, Mary Gano Cobb, is not in as good health 
as she has been. She is ninety-seven years old. When 
it is in a man’s family to live as long as that the 
question of remunerative occupation is a serious one 
that should be settled betimes. Mr. Bryan seems to be 
settling it wisely. 

@a. 


Wells, the wonder-writer, who has issued the story 

that the folks in Mars have been caught sending 
cipher despatches to Earth. Mr. Wells is now telling 
in one of the magazines about two men who explored 
the moon. Mr. Tesla seems to intend that his story 
shall be taken seriously. It has been discussed widely 
and with interest, but without much emotion. Sit 
Norman Lockyer has been quoted as arguing against 
it. but he denies that he has said anything. Mr. Wells’s 
stories beat Mr. Tesla’s stories as stories, because, 
though both are almost equally improbable, one has 
the comfort of knowing that Mr. Wells’s stories have 
not come true yet, whereas, such is the glamour of 
scientific achievement that surrounds Mr. Tesla, that 
the layman can never be quite sure that any startling 
surmise of his may not be a current fact. There is 
nothing intrinsically improbable (so far as laymen 
know) about the tale of signals from Mars. . It is only 
unusual. Nothing can be stranger than some facts 
of existence that we are well used to. But since we 
are not used to Mars, the suggestion that her people 
are making advances to us sounds very wild. When 
the Standard Oil Company announces that it has 
bought up by flash-light telegraph all the Martian 
oil-lands, we shall feel that Mr. Tesla’s theory is on 
a business basis. 


I’ is Nicola Tesla, the electrician, and not H. G. 


SA. 


had married Miss French, and that the wedding 

was at Newport. and that many well-known per 
sons went to it. The leak was so considerable, that 
the newspapers were rather hard put to it to find room 
for their other news. Yet the wedding was not so pub- 
lic as it would have been- if it happened in- New York, 
and the plan of having it as far from the madding 
crowd as Newport seems to have been well advised. 


I leaked out last week that Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt 
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HREE actresses, more familiar formerly to 

New York audiences than they are to-day, 

have recently reappeared under circum- 

stances more or less gratifying to their ad- 

mirers. There was a time when Ada 

Rehan, Viola Allen, and Effie Shannon were 
permanent figures in the theatrical life of the city. 
Julia Marlowe has returned regularly to New York 
during recent years, but she never had to put her 
personal popularity to the test by which Miss Rehan 
won her renown here. For years she was the leading 
actress in a stock company more or less subordinated 
to her, and she came before her public in plays that 
were good and bad, in parts that were suited to her 
sometimes, and at others wholly unadapted to her 
powers. Taste is fickle in New York, and if it is domi- 
nated by any single element, that is the demand for 
novelty. Old favorites, as they are affectionately called 
elsewhere, may scarcely be said to exist in New York at 
all. Reappearing every season in a new play that hap- 
pens to suit the fancy of the time may keep an actress 
popular for a decade or more if every circumstance 
be in her favor. Under these advantageous con- 
ditions, however, she is likely to find the public turn- 
ing more warmly to some stranger. Miss Rehan, so 
long an invariable feature of performances that were 
not always brilliant in the later days of Daly’s Thea- 
tre, became so well known to her publie that it had 
begun to neglect her, and overlook in its eternal de- 
mand for something new the work of the actress to 
whom were fairly due the greatest honors that the 
American stage holds. Her return to New York after 
an absence of almost two years ought to have been a 
triumph; and there was every disposition to make 
her appearance at the Knickerbocker Theatre prove 
more notable than any in recent years. 


Sa. 


HIS purpose was frustrated by the inferiority 

I of the play in whieh she appeared. Paul Kes- 
ter’s “Sweet Nell of Old Drury” might have 
served at other times. But it was not the sort of play to 
return Miss Rehan satisfactorily to her admirers here. 
Mr. Kester has used some of the personages of his- 
tory, and few, if any, of its facts, in writing a play 
about the alluring personality of Charles I1.’s favor- 
ite. She is in love with a young nobleman whom she 
protects from the tyranny of the notorious Jeffreys, 
and her historical relation with the monarch of Eng- 
land in her time is made the result of this attempt, 
which may be ennobled by the fact that, recognizing 
his love for another woman, she is exerting herself un- 
selfishly to secure happiness for him and his betrothed. 
Her own faney for the young man is lost sight of, and 
her reward lies in the happiness that she brings to 
the two lovers. The conventional incidents of the 
play have been neatly arranged, although its figures 
are only the automatons that have served for many a 
day in just the same way they are grouped in every 
situation of this drama. Miss Rehan has opportuni- 
ties to show some of her lighter talents at their best, 
although the part of the Carolinian favorite makes 
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no real demand on her powers. She plays it with the 
invariable power of her personal charm, the piquant 
humor, and above all with the ease and authority 
that are among the greatest attributes of her art. Her 
buoyant spirits never illumined more antique stage de- 
vices than some Mr. Kester’s play contains, and her 
acting when, disguised in Lord Jeffreys’s gown, she 
administers justice, when she meets the King, and, ig- 
norant of his identity, tells him some pungent truths, 
and when, as a fine Jady, she receives her ragged com- 
panions of the theatre—all these showed no diminu- 
tion of the talent that won Miss Rehan her reputation, 
and it will some day be enjoyed as much in New York 
as it ever was. 


Sa. 


mentioned with this other actress because of 

any artistic relation among them, has returned 
to the Theatre Republic from her travels in other 
cities with no evident change in her methods. Miss 
Allen always had means of expression that corre- 
sponded to some ideal of her own. They were never 
traceable to nature, and it is incredible that she ever 
lcoked for her models there. Such ways of speaking 
and moving could have been learned only in the thea- 
tre and in turn from actors who had taken their stand- 
ards from their associates. “In the Palace of the 
King” is composed of six slices from a novel of the 
same name, by Marion Crawford. Taken together, 
they make a stirring appeal to lovers of melodrama, 
for the stage story as Lorimer Stoddart has arranged 
it is compact, its scenes are sufficiently strenuous, 
and the suspense of the audience is maintained until 
every one of the dramatic climaxes arrives—one is 
almost tempted to write explodes. Miss Allen has to 
express the trials of a daughter who even sacrificed 
her reputation in the attempt to save her father’s life. 
She drew all this with symbols a little more exagger- 
ated than she had ever used before, and for that reason 
more artificial and inartistic. But these must be the 
effects of acting before audiences that accept Miss 
Allen without criticism, and as she is more popular 
evidently to-day than she ever was, possibly they are 
not altogether to be deplored, certainly not by the 
actress and her managers. She is more fortunate than 
Miss Rehan in being surrounded with admirable act- 
ors. Eben Plympton and Robert Haines are the most 
noticeable of these, and Marcia Van Dresser’s beauty 
would make its impression anywhere. 


| eannot be said that Viola Allen, who is not 
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ULIA MARLOWE comes to the Criterion this 
5 year in a play made by Paul Kester from Charles 

Major’s When Knighthood was in Flower. No- 
thing in this dramatized novel is more successful than 
the completeness with which Mr. Kester has contrived 
to display Miss Marlowe’s talents. As Mary Tudor, 
sister of Henry VITTI., she is called upon to do all the 
things that Miss Marlowe’s admirers like best. She 
makes love to the young squire she has chosen with all 
the tender charm that her beautiful voice can suggest. 
When she wants her lover to elope from England with 
her it is as a boy that Mary goes, and she has to keep 
her courage among a crowd of noisy revellers. She 
struggles melodramatically, like a Sardou heroine, with 
a would-be ravager, and in a fit of temper drives the 
court out of her sight. Historical facts are treated 
with the contempt commonly shown to them since the 
revival of interest in romantic play brought all these 
personages into the theatre. Nor is there the least 
atmosphere of Old World and old-time royalty about 
this play, which in all its characteristics seems strange- 
ly at variance with the kind of performance in which 
Miss Marlowe first won her honors here. In spite of 
its deficiencies in this respect, however, the perform- 
ance presents a popular actress in a role that shows her 
talents to advantage. The necessity of giving so much 
of the play to one character naturally left very little 
for the others. In their scenes together, Mary talks so 
much that her lover seems tongue-tied. But it is for 
the enjoyment of Miss Marlowe that the public is going 
to the Criterion Theatre, and probably it is no disad- 
vantage to reveal her in every charming mood and 
phase. 

@aA. 


FFIE SHANNON’S pale style seems like Miss 
E Allen’s methods to have been affected by her 

travels outside New York, but, in her case, this 
influence was advantageous. Exaggeration has added 
an emphasis she never possessed before, and the nega- 
tory vagueness which used to be characteristic of 
everything she did has given way to a positive man- 
ner that surprises agreeably. More than that would 
be necessary, however, to give character to Mrs. M. 
L. Ryley’s play, “ My Lady Dainty,” on view now at 
the Madison Square Theatre. Mrs. Ryley has before 
this time seen her plays fail to win critical approval 
and then meet with a high degree of popular approval. 
It would indeed be a curiosity of taste if such an ex- 
perience befell this latest specimen of her very in- 
genuous dramaturgy. None of her previous plays 
wus more diffuse, and some of them were much more 
entertaining, than the subjects of its comedy can ever 
make “ My Lady Dainty.” They are a clergyman with 
a large family, the troubles of flat life, and the ser- 
vant-girl question. It will be seen how little more 
engrossing the serious interest of play is when it is 
known that the hero, acted by Herbert Kelcey, is on 
the point of deserting his wife to marry another wo- 
man for the sake of her money. Mr. Kelcey showed 
his former ease and facility, which were the very quali- 
ties such an impossible character allowed him to re- 
veal, 
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Lord Roberts alighting from his Carriage at Cowes 


Lord Roberts’s 


IELD - MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS 
F returned from South Africa and 

landed at Cowes, on the Isle of 
Wight, January 2. He was received by 
the Queen at Osborne, who conferred upon 
him an earldom and invested him with 
the order of the Garter. From Cowes Lord 
Roberts went to London by way of South- 
ampton, where he was again enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed. On his arrival at Pad- 
dington Station he was met by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Duke and 


Return 





to England 


Duchess of York, the Duke of Connaught, 
and the Duke of Cambridge. Troops lined 
the streets, and great crowds thronged the 
squares to see the returning general. He 
was escorted to Buckingham Palace, which 
he entered through a gateway hitherto re- 
served for crowned heads alone. Seldom 
have such honors been conferred upon any 
British general,- but the triumph of Lord 
Roberts’s return has been considerably 
shadowed by the discouraging news of the 
Boer invasion of Cape Colony. 





























Harold Bauer 


AROLD BAUER, who is an inter- 
Ea esting figure among the pianists 
new to the United States this year, 
is English by birth, and acquired his 
artistic training in Paris. His musical 
talents developed early and he studied the 
violin at the Royal Academy of Music in 
London. He appeared first in public in 
1882, and for nine years followed the ca- 
reer of a violinist with success. In 1891 
Professor Graham P. Moore, his teacher of 
the Royal Academy, introduced him to 
Ignace Paderewski, who heard him play, 
and advised him to come to Paris and 
there devote himself to the piano, while 
not neglecting his work with the violin. 
As the great Polish virtuoso promised to 
supervise his piano studies, Mr. Bauer 
gladly acted on the suggestion, and went 
the next year to Paris. He continued his 
study of the violin under Ladislas Gorski, 
but applied himself with greater assiduity 
io preparation for the new field ‘he had 
now definitely decided to enter. His first 
appearance as a pianist at the Salle Erard 
in Paris in 1893 justified the wisdom of 
his choice, and the estimate of his talents 
formed by Paderewski. Since that time 
Mr. Bauer’s career has been everywhere 
successful. His first appearance in this 
country was made in Boston, with the 
Symphony Orchestra, and he was immedi- 
ately hailed as one of the great players of 
the day. He has since appeared there fre- 
quently, with no diminution in critical or 
popular appreciation. Mr. Bauer’s solid 
musicianship, taste, his complete technical 
equipment, and his poetical interpreta- 
tion of certain compositions have won for 
him favor in New York, where probably 
the standard by which a pianist’s achieve- 
ments are measured is higher than in any 
other city in the world. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
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FOOD FOR BABIES 
Must be nourishing and suitable, and by “suit- 
able food” is meant a food which _a child will 
roperly digest and assimilate. Gail Borden Eagle 
3rand Condensed Milk for forty years has been 
the leading infant . Book entitled “ Babies” 
sent free.—[Adv.] 





THE cleansing and preserving properties of myrrh 
for the teeth have been known since the days of ancient 
Syria. WRIGHT’S DENTOMYRH,the new tooth 
paste (in tubes), has myrrh asa base. Ask any drug- 
gist for it.—[Adz.] 





TELEPHONE service at a private residence needs only 
a short trial to prove itself indispensable. Our Message 
Rates offer very moderate terms. NEW YORK TELE- 
PHONE Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 W. 38th St.—[Adv.] 





ABBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters,braces you 
for the day’s duties—composes the nerves and fits you 
for rest at night. Get the genuine. At druggists’.— 


[Adv] 





A dozen raw with a bottle of Cook’s ImpE- 
RIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is an after-theatre 
thought.—[Adv.] 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





Dr. SIEGERT’s ANGOSTURA BITTERS, unequalled 
South American tonic. Refuse imitation.—[Adv.] 





Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 

druggists’ 3 all sorts of people use it, 
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wall—in fact, anywhere. 


struggle with a cork-screw. 


the unspeakable splattering catsup bottle. 


ing all bottles. S 
Cannot break— — 

Never slips— : 

Never splits “= 


cork—Removes <%, ¥ 
them clean—A - : 
great conven- 
ience — Hand- 
somely engrav- 
ed and plated, 


$4.50 


The remittance will 





The ‘*“*Modern”’ 


For Homes and Clubs, etc. 


A quick and easy extractor of all corks from all bottles. 
attached to any convenient surface—ice-box, side-board, door-frame, or 
One up-and-down movement does the 
business. Consider its help to the women folks, who should not have to 
Reflect upon your usual exasperating hunt 
for a cork-screw. Remember those unspoken “cusses.” Don’t forget 
the broken- off cork in the neck or the bits left in the bottle. Think 
what it means in a house where ale or beer is used. Remember 
$1.50 makes 
a life-time provision against all this annoyance in open- 





Send $1.50 to the makers 


Any Address. GILCHRIST COMPANY, 300 Bradley Bldg., Chicago 


be promptly returned if ICE PICK FREE. To spread acquaintance with the ingenious home things we make, we 
you'are not fully ple will send to any address our “‘ Modern Ice Pick,” free of charge, on receipt of six cents to pay 
with the machine. postage. Best thing ever made for chopping ice. Write now ; you may not see this again. 
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Soenold 
Consnble KC. 


Real Laces. 


Metal Work and Lace Robes, Renaissance and 
Chantilly Robes, Lace and Gold Allovers, 
Bands, Chiffons, Gauzes, Veilings, 


Embroideries. 


Embroidered Waists, Robes, Flouncings, All- 
overs and Bands, Hamburg Edgings 
and Trimmings. 


Handkerchiefs. 
Gloves. 


Proadoowy K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





HELMET 
BRAND 


AMEER. 31N 
LISCO 2 5-4iN 


LAC ores 2 3-4 1N 
CASMA 2 !1—4IN 


SEX 2 1—21N 
CHANDOS 2 Reine: 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


are pleased with our productions, because 
f they are particularly well made. We make 
nothing but collars and cuffs, and we have 
time to give attention to all the little details 
so necessary in the construction of _perfect- 
fitting, stylish, and lasting linen. Two col- 
lars or one pair of cuffs cost you 25 cents. 
That’s enough to pay. At your dealers’— 
if not, send to us, stating style and SIZE. 


Booklet“ What to Wear” sent FREE, 
Dept. Y. Troy, N. Y. 


RLISSICOONE 











Champagne 


of the highest purity, 
acknowledged by connois- 
seurs to be every way equal 
to the best imported, is 


Great == 


Western 
Champagne 


* Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to an American 


Lele 





Champagne at the Paris 
a Exposition. 
X PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 
- Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 
ll ! SOLD BY 
H. B. KIRK & CO., « « «+ =\New York 
S. S. PIERCE CoO., . ° ° Boston 


And all Respectable Wine Dealers. 











‘Beeman’s: 
, The 
Original 


Pepsin’ 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. { 
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Lessons in Love 


By KATRINA TRASK 
& 


A collection of eight delightful 
stories of love and 
lovers. 

& 

The XW. Y. World says: 
“They are veritable gems in 
their brilliancy and their 
purity.” 

Frontispiece by Sterner 
Price, $1.25 
* 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 





Sohmer Building, 3°%,o22"%7 
Sth Ave., cor, 22d St, York. 
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The Great Fireplace 





























The Model-room 


THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB’S NEW HOME 


Photographs by James Burton 


























Alex. Henderson 


OMMODORE ALEXANDER HEN- 
i DERSON, a chief engineer in the 
United States navy, died January 
12, 1901, in his sixty-ninth year. He was 
born July 12, 1832, in Washington, D. C., 
and came of a family that has served both 
in the army and navy for several genera- 
tions. His father was Colonel Thomas 
Henderson, U.S.A., and his grandfather 
was Commodore Thomas Truxton, U.S.N. 
Chief-Engineer Henderson entered the 
navy as third assistant engineer in 1851, 
and served for nearly half a century as a 
commissioned officer. He was in Commo- 
dore Perry’s fleet which opened up civili- 
zation in Japan in 1852. He served in the 
Mediterranean in 1857, and was a mem- 
ber of the Paraguay expedition of 1858. 
When the civil war broke out he returned 
to the United States, and although a Vir- 
ginian, served with the fleets of the United 
States. Later he was fleet-engineer both 
of the Asiatic and European stations. In 
1882 Commodore Henderson was. made 
chief engineer of the Naval Advisory 
Board, and as such designed the engines 
of the first vessels of our new navy. Hav- 
ing completed this work, he became chief 
engineer of the Boston Navy-Yard, and re- 
mained such until his retirement in 1894. 
At the outbreak of the Spanish war he 
volunteered and returned to active duty. 
He served as fleet-engineer of the auxiliary 
navy until the close of hostilities. 


New York Yacht Club 


T™ new club-house of the New York 
Yacht Club, in West Forty-fourth 
Street, was opened Saturday, Janu- 
ary 19, with due ceremony. It is one of 
the handsomest club buildings on a street 
already noted for the many fine structures 
of a similar nature. It has a frontage of 
seventy-five feet and a depth of one hun- 
dred feet. The front is of Indiana lime- 
stone, elaborately carved, the prominent 
features being three windows modelled 
after the sterns of old Dutch vessels. The 
interior decorations are rich and in ex- 
quisite taste. The grill-room is construct- 
ed in imitation of the “ between-decks ” 
of an old ship. There are curved open 
beams across the ceiling, and the sides of 
the room are lined with stationary seats. 
Perhaps the handsomest room in the build- 
ing is the model-room, the dimensions of 
which are 100x45 feet. The walls are lined 
with shelves showing hundreds of models 
of yachts. In the middle of this room is 
a huge fireplace measuring fifteen feet 
across and twenty-five feet in height. It 
is sculptured with marine emblems, and 
before the central panel hangs a model of 
the famous old frigate the Royal George. 


Christian de Wet 


Te recent invasion of Cape Colony 
by the Boers has brought the situa- 
tion in South Africa to the front, 
and has called especial attention to Gen- 
eral Christian de Wet, who is said to have 
planned and directed the movement. Gen- 
eral de Wet has been active and energetic 


ever since fighting began, over a year ago, | 


and, more than any of the Boer command- 
ers, he has compelled the respect of his 
British foes on account of his bravery and 
persistence. Repeated efforts have been 
made to capture him, but he has invaria- 
bly succeeded not only in evading the 
British, but usually in inflicting consid- 
erable damage upon his pursuers. At the 
time of Lord Roberts’s departure for Eng- 
land, De Wet was in the northern Trans- 
vaal with his commando, but the latest re- 
ports state that he is moving northward 
and that he has crossed the Vaal with the 
intention of joining the several Boer com- 
mandos that are invading Cape Colony. 
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If you desire to make a reputation amongst your friends as an expert 
cocktail mixer, buy the “ Club”’ brand, follow directions, and your friends 


will wonder where you gained the art. 


Many a cocktail you have 


drunk and complimented your host for his art of mixing — the truth 
is you had a “Club Cocktail.” It merely required a little ice to cool it. 


You can do it just as well. 


FOR SALE BY ALL- DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, 


HARTFORD. 


NEW YORK. 





LONDON. 





There is hardly a 
spot in the civi- 
lized world where 





Whisky 


is not enjoyed 

use of its deli- 
cate and unmis- 
takable flavour 
and fragrant 


aroma. Its re- 
markable blend- 
ing qualities make 


it especially deli- 

cious in cocktails, 

highballs or in 

any drink in 

which whisky is 
2 ‘sed, 

















Go anywhere at any time 
150 miles without leaving seat 


In the 1901 Model 


WINTON 


All the improvements 
suggested by constant 
use under all conditions 

The 1901 single and double seated carriages and delivery wagon 


models are illustrated and described in catalog, 
which will be sent free upon request. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
478 Belden St., Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 
Eastern Depot : 150-152 E. 58th St., New York 








An Important Contribution to Folk-Lore 





DEVIL 


The Review of Reviews says: 


By Virginia Frazer Boyle 


The solid value that Virginia Frazer Boyle’s “Devil Tales” have in their 
contribution to negro folk-lore study might easily bring them into another 
classification of the season’s fiction. . . whether one takes up the book to laugh, 
to weep, or to study, one will find it well worth while. 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


TALES 


$1.50 





















Best Natural Aperient Water 


Hunyadi Janos 


is a ‘*friend indeed ’’ (the next morning) to diners-out. 


It cures CONSTIPATION and BILIOUSNESS 


Be sure it’s—‘‘ Hunyadi Janos’’—wse the full name. | 





——— ee 





Label on bottle is BLUE with RED CENTRE panel. 








Alois P. Swoboda 


logical Exercise without any apparatus whatever and requiring but 
a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. 
condensed system more exercise can be obtained in ten minutes than 
by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. mi 

It is the only natural, easy, and speedy method for obtaining per- 
fect health, physical development, and elasticity of mind and body. 


teaches by mail, with per- 
fect success, his original and 
scientific method of Physio- 


By this 








ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, | 
INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS, 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


- + © + » and revitalizes the whole body..... 








Pupils are of both sexes,ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, 
and all recommend the system. Since no two people are in the same 
physical condition, individual instructions are given in each case. 

Write at once for full information and Booklet containing en- 
dorsements from many of America’s leading citizens to 


. ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 110 Venetian Bidg., CHICAGO. 
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Municipal Employment 


By John R. Commons 


YEAR after the civil-service rules had 
been extended to the working-men in 


the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, Commo- 
dore Erben, the commandant, reported, 
“The general effect of the system has 


been to reduce the cost of all work done 
in the yard during the year about 25 per 
cent.” Two years later the Secretary of 
the Navy wrote, * The labor at navy-yards 
has so increased in efliciency that many of 
the superintending officers contend, and 
it would seem with much show of reason, 
that the government can now fairly com- 
pete with private concerns in the cost of 
constructing vessels and machinery.” 

Employment in the navy-yards differs 
from municipal employment in this: the 
life of the nation is staked on the quality 
of the work. Therefore, the authorities 
feel more keenly their responsibilities, and 
are more willing to stand by the “ merit ” 
system. But examples can be given where 
cities by similar rules have accomplished 
equally striking results. Denver, in the 
winter of 1894-5, in order to find work for 
the unemployed, built by its own city 
labor, without the intervention of the con- 
tractor, a brick sewer at a cost of $20 19 
per running foot, against a cost of $27 40 
when done by a contractor the year before. 
Wages for unskilled labor were 40 per 
cent. higher. Moreover, the contractor had 
brought suit for extras amounting to 30 
per cent. of his contract. Wilmington 
(Delaware), Toronto (Canada), Syracuse 
(New York), lay down sewer and water- 
pipe at 15 to 30 per cent. less than the 
price paid at the same time to contractors. 
Boston sprinkles the Back Bay at a saving 
of 50 per cent. on the contractor. Wash- 
ington sprinkled, swept, and cleaned its 
streets, and saved 30 per cent. Other ex- 
amples might be given. They all depend 
upon an honest adherence to “ merit” in- 
stead of to “ spoils.” 

American cities have suffered more than 
foreign cities from the contractor, but have 
not usually been free to abandon him. 
State legislation and spoils politics have 
stood in the way. ‘But wherever these 
have not interfered, the day-labor system 
has demonstrated its superiority. Boston, 
with fifteen years of civil service reform, 
now has 4000 laborers on its pay-roll, and 
owns its own printing-oflice and electrival 
construction and repair shops. Massa- 
chusetts cities have gone further in this 
direction than the cities of any other 
State. 

In American cities there is even greater 
urgency than that of high cost and poor 
quality which is driving towards displace- 
ment of the contractor. This is the cor- 
ruption of politics. With all the faults of 
the spoils system in municipal employ- 
ment, the contract system is even more 
deadly. Contractors must necessarily be 
politicians or the partners of politicians. 
Otherwise the politicians will ruin them 
by vexatious obstacles. 

As just now stated, the first cost of 
municipal employment is not always less 
than the first cost of contract work. In.- 
the case of the contractor there are added 
costs for inspection, extras, litigation, and 
repairs, or for political “pull.” In the 
case of direct employment these are ab- 
sent, but are counterbalanced by lack of 
physical vigor, lack of energy, and high 
wages. 

High wages have a dquble significance. 
They increase the cost and they corrupt 
the politics. The one radical and far- 
reaching difference between American and 
European cities is in the wages and sal- 
aries. This is often overlooked. We are 
pointed to the cities and towns of Great 
Britain as models of business methods. 
But we have little to learn from them. 
Rather must they learn from us. 

Laborers in British cities have always 
been hired in the open market on business 
principles. The so-called “ fair-wages ” 
movement in municipal employment is not 
yet ten years old. In many towns it is 
not yet born. Bradford pays carpenters, 
masons, and bricklayers four cents less 
per week than the wages paid by private 
employers; Preston pays them $1 76 less; 
Oldham and Bolton pay the same; Notting- 
ham pays them 72 cents more. Twelve 
large towns which reported to the Royal 
Commission on Labor pay their policemen 
$1 less per week than the average paid by 
the above-named five towns in the building 
trades. London policemen get 13 per cent. 
less in summer and 23 per cent. less in 
winter, measured by the day, than London 
carpenters, masons, and bricklayers. 

Contrast these with American municipal 
wages, where policemen get yearly salaries 
50 to 100 per cent. more than carpenters 
could earn if they worked every day in 
the year. Boston prior to 1899 paid its 
unskilled laborers a minimum of $2 per 
day of nine hours, while contractors on 
public works paid $1 30 for ten hours. 
The city rate per hour is 70 per cent. 

(Continued on page 99.) 





New York to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railroad Ride in the World, 
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‘¢ The Other 


BISMARCK 


“* He lived another hind of life 
In that new stuccoed third house by the bridge.’’ 





—ROBERT BROWNING. 











NE of the guests in a restau- 
rant thinks he is not 
being — served promptly 
enough, and so discharges 
his pistol to secure the 
waiter’s attention: he is 

not a cowboy, but a Prussian officer. 

A candidate for public office bears such 
a reputation among the rustie voters of 
his district, that the very mention of his 
name in a gathering makes every clod- 
hopper’s back crouch and shrink as though 
a blow had fallen from a heavy hand and 
the flat of a broadsword; according to his 
own report, his name ranks next to the 
devil’s when it comes to frightening pea- 
sant children after dark. He is not Gen- 
eral Weyler, but again the Prussian offi- 
cer, now seeking re-election to the Land- 
tag—one and the same. 

One and the same—though with a dis- 
closure that recalls the well-drawn cen- 
tral figure in Browning’s “ How it Strikes 
a Contemporary,” quoted above,—is the 
man who writes to his wife from Berlin, 
where he lodged inconspicuously and eco- 
nomically, on May 7, 1851: 


“My Betovep Heart,—I must tell you 
in two words how [ am almost consumed 
by the longing to be with you, and home- 
sick for you all, and for the green spring 
and for life in the country, so that my 
heart is very heavy. To-day at noon, i. e., 
before dinner, [ was at General Gerlach’s, 
and while he was grinding away about 
treaties and sovereigns I saw how the 
wind was gambolling among the chest- 
nut-trees and alder-blossoms under the 
windows in Voss’s garden, and I imagined 
] heard the nightingales and stood with 
you at the dining-room window looking 
out on the terrace, and I did not know 
what G. was talking about. Your letter 
with the pistols, which you should have 
quietly kept if they made you anxious, 
exme last night, and T grew so sad and 
sick from longing that IT had to weep 
when [ lay in bed, and earnestly implore 
God to give me strength to do my duty. 
Hans was in Potsdam overnight, where his 
fiancée lives with her sister, Countess Kel- 
ler, and T had such an oppressive feeling 
of loneliness that I could not sleep. I 
aim firmly convinced that the merciful God 
is protecting you and the children, and 
that He will grant us a joyful reunion; 
but life is fleeting, and still we are apart 
from one another. I am to. go to the 
King to-morrow morning, and I leave the 
day after, or perhaps not before Satur- 
day, for IT am to be in Frankfort on Sun- 
day. Perhaps during the first weeks, 
after the initial rush of work is over and 
matters have been put sufficiently into 
shape to keep going in an orderly fash- 
ion, T shall be able to get away from 
Frankfort for a few days, so that we 
may have a rendezvous at Stettin or Kiilz, 
for IT am dying with eagerness to see 
you. Hans, who has just got home, 
sends cordial regards, and says that every- 
thing is ‘exceedingly nice and attractive, 
the Stolbergs very kind, and she an ex- 
tremely brilliant girl, who suits him splen- 
didly.’ He is provokingly happy, 
while T— My angel. when shall we see 
each other again? Would that I could 
hold you in my arms for only a moment, 
and tell you how IT love you, and beg you 
to pardon me for whatever evil T have ever 
done you, my sweetheart. How anxious 
I am about you! Kiss the children for 
me, and give our parents all sorts of nice 
messages. Good-night, my darling. God’s 
biessing be your guard. 


Your most faithful v. B.” 


Love-Letters of Bismarck. Being letters to 
New York and Lon- 


Nore 
his fiancée and wife, 1846-1892. 
don: Harper & Brothers. 


That was written in the fourth year 
after Bismarck had married Johanna von 
Puttkamer; now, whether we turn, as the 
wide range of these letters permits, to the 
months of courtship in *47, or look for- 
ward to the years of the Danish and Aus- 
trian wars (’64, ’°66)—even to the Franco- 
Prussian war and beyond—we shall find 
such revelations of this bully’s and bug- 
bear’s gentler side. Indeed, we need not 
go so far afield to cull the choicest phrases 
and to translate by preference those pas- 
sages which seem the least characteristic 
of Bismarck, as he was commonly por- 
trayed when several nations regarded him 
about as fondly as did the Elbe provincials 
in earlier days. Perhaps the letters near- 
est to the one we have just read will serve 
as well: let us see. 

But first a word about the period in 
which these particular letters fall. Prus- 
sia had no sooner disposed of the most 
urgent problems that represented her 
share in the revolution of 1848 than she 
was brought face to face with the great 
issues which engaged her statesmen and 
soldiers for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. In a certain sense, therefore, these 
years of beginning were the most engross- 
ing, if not the most arduous, in all that 
era of consolidation and expansion. The 
new Chambers met in January, 1849, with 
Bismarck a member of the Second Cham- 
ber. Before the end of the month the 
resolution had beer adopted to confer 
the title of Emperor of Germany upon one 
of the reigning German princes, a mani- 
fest indorsement by the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment of the spirited Prussian policy, and 
a rebuff to Austria. The proper time for 
this measure had, however, not yet ar- 
rived; Austria was estranged by it, and 
Prussia was embarrassed by the over-zea- 
lous support of the smaller German states, 
while the kingdoms remained non-com- 
mittal in regard to the question whether 
Prussia or Austria should be their leader. 
On February 3, 1849, the first reading of 
the constitution was completed; but when 
it was adopted, after a discussion lasting 
a little less than eight weeks, and two hun- 
dred and ninety votes were cast for Fred- 
erick William TV. as Emperor, his Majesty 
could only point to the impropriety of his 
acceptance before all of the governments 
had coneurred. As for Austria, rejecting 
the constitution utterly, she recalled her 


representatives from Frankfort. An in- 
surrection in Saxony followed; Prussian 
troops were sent to restore order, and 
Dresden was declared in a state of siege. 
From this moment it must have become 
evident to Bismarck that the problem 
was to be worked out by encouraging the 
general habit of dependence upon Prussian 
troops and Prussian initiative,and by mak- 
ing ready for decisive struggles with the 
great rivals on the east and on the west. 
His opinion of the men who devised such 
ineffectual plans as those I have just de- 
scribed comes out in a letter dated at Ber- 
lin, Sptember 11, 1849, in which he says 
that the “ Frankfort cabbage-heads are in- 
corrigible,” adding: “They and_ their 
phrases are like the inveterate liars who 
in the end honestly believe their own 
stories; and the impression produced on 
our Chamber by such ridiculous things 
as they say, without any regard for the 
matter in hand, or for common-sense, will 
be sure at last to convince people generally 
that peasants and provincials are not fit 
to make laws and conduct European pol- 
ities.” In the Chamber, too, he found few 
supporters or adherents at that time, but 
was, as he himself put it, “like the owl 
among the crows.” What with the vast- 
ness of the political prospect to allure him, 
and obstacles in his path serving as a 
needed stimulus to a man of his tempera- 
ment, this would seem to have been pre- 
cisely the season whose conditions were 
calculated to intensify his self-reliance, to 
give free play to his masterful impulse at 
the expense of finer traits. But the lat- 
ter prove to be inbred like the former. 
Writing in the confusion of a_presi- 
dential election, interrupted every moment 
by curious questioners, and disturbed by 
the people next to him, who were looking 
into his letter “from right and left,’ on 
the chance of capturing political secrets, 
perhaps, he was referring most tenderly to 
the illness of their daughter, “our dear 
little midget”; and if his inquisitive 
neighbors were rewarded for their indis- 
cretion by catching sight of his concluding 
sentences, these were the words they read: 
“Let nothing disturb you in the belief 
that I love you as a part of myself, with- 
out which I would not and cannot live. 
. - + IT am afraid I should never amount 
to anything that will please God if I did 
not have you; you are my anchor on the 





The Still-Hunter 


\g ‘eg By Francis Sterne Palmer ‘“& XZ 





p”™ BOUVIER looks from his shan- 


ty door 
Out to the night where bleak winds 
roar, 


Where tall spruce bend and toss and cry 
Wildly suppliant to the sky; 

He sees the white clouds, rank on rank, 
Piled aloft, like a huge snow-bank. 


Hark, cold rifle, and hear the storm! 

To-morrow may make your steel grow 
warm; 

For when in new snow stamps the buck 

Still-hunters like to try their luck. 


Paul Bouvier looks through a frosty pane 

And the dawn lies pink on a whitened 
plain; : 

Paul Bouvier walks in the wood of spruce, 

And every bough he stirs lets loose 


A fresh snowball to add to the snow 
Which covers moss and leaf below; 
Hides the moss, but does not hide 

A track that skirts the mountain-side, 
Indentations delicate, clear, 

That mark the passage of the deer. 


No snowy bough the gray lynx shakes, 
No brittle twig his footfall breaks— 

And never a lynx to a red fawn crept 
More warily than the hunter stepped. 


Even the lynx may miss his prey, 

And so Paul Bouvier fares to-day; 

But when he turns to home again 

He feels the hunt was not in vain, 

And as he sits at the hearth that night 
He knows not why but his heart is light— 
The deer is lost, yet the day was good, 
For he drank of the joy of snowy wood. 


good side of the shore; if it gives way, 
may God have compassion on my soul! 
May God’s mercy help us_ graciously 
through every trouble, and especially al- 
low our dear little child to abide with 
us and recover.” <A few pages further on, 
this reference is made to his wife’s health, 
which forms the theme of many letters: 
“T am sorry for your poor eyes; that is 
due to much night-watching. May God 
have mercy on you, my poor dear, that 
you may not suffer always. During your 
whole life you have never enjoyed the feel- 
ing of being entirely well and free from 
pain. Certainly it will be put down to 
your credit some time in the next life; 
otherwise you would come poorly off com- 
pared with me. I suppose my eyes will 
be sore then, since I am now so entirely 
well” .... Again, turning over a few 
pages, we read that he can “hardly re- 
strain his tears” when he thinks of the 
quiet country-life with wife and children, 
“which will probably for some time to 
come hover about in a distant region of 
dreams, and which just now” (he was 
writing in the month of May) “ appears 
to be more charming than ever.” And 
then he goes on in a strain that is some- 
what exceptional, inasmuch as elements 
in the formation of character which are 
universally regarded as being of the high- 
est importance—-family affection, love of 
home, religion and patriotism—are all 
brought together, and the writer’s atti- 
tude towards these subjects is revealed, 
quite unconsciously and impulsively, I 
am sure, with a compactness and a just 
balancing of the one against the other 
that almost suggest a creed. ‘“ Why do 
you speak of a long separation, my an- 
gel?” he writes. “ Do accustom yourself 
to the idea that you must go out into 
the winter of the great world; with what 
am I to warm myself otherwise? It is 
possible, even probable, that for long years 
to come I shall be at home only as a tran- 
sient visitor, absent on leave: we cannot 
and must not be separated so long. Lift 
your soul’s anchor, and make preparations 
to leave the haven of home. I know by 
own feelings how painful the idea is to 
you, how sorrowful the prospect is for our 
parents. But I repeat, I have not at all 
desired, or with a syllable contributed to, 
what has come to pass; I am God’s sol- 
dier, and whither He sends me thither I 
must go, and I believe He sends me, and 
that He shapes my life as He needs it. . . . 
Give a great deal of love to our kind par- 
ents, and ask them to pardon me for thus 
destroying our quiet life; but I cannot 
withdraw without being false to the flag. 
Farewell; take courage in prayer, and do 
not look askance at that which is inevi- 
table. What God does is well done.” 
After this an admixture of temper adds 
more than its usual zest, and, still within 
the few pages to which we have confined 
our attention, such spice is provided. “I 
write in great anger, my dear,” he says, 
on April 10, 1851, “ because by adjourn- 
ment they have just choked off a long and 
sarefully prepared speech, with all possi- 
ble new material that I had collected with 
much trouble, so that all my bother was 
in vain. ... If I finish my packing and 
other business Saturday, I shall leave on 
Sunday (God will forgive me, 1 think), 
and if not, early Monday. It is possible 
I may have to return here after Easter, 
and on May 10 the Chamber is to close. 
May it go to the ! Good-by for to- 
day, my sweetheart. Soon after this let- 
ter you will have me, too.” The devout 
parenthesis and the considerate dash, 
separated as above by only a short. sen- 
tence, have seldom been used more amus- 


ingly. 
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higher than the private rate. Since 1899 
the hours for both are fixed by law at 
eight. New York pays $2 for eight hours, 
contractors (until 1899) $1 50. for nine 
to ten hours; Denver 22 to 25 cents per 
hour, contractors 15 to 17144 cents; Chi- 
cago 28 cents, contractors 18 cents; and 
so on for all the large cities. 

In America the increase in municipal 
wages was led by New York city at the 
close of the civil war. In 1870 the reduc- 
tion in hours from ten to eight made a 
further increase of 25 per cent. per hour 
in municipal compared with private wages. 
Other cities followed. Thus New York 
abandoned competitive wages twenty years 
before London. 

This movement was not sentimental. 
There was no English pretence of * ethics ” 
and “fair wages.” The laborers them- 
selves did not agitate for it. It was sim- 
ply practical politics. In New York it 
coincided with Tweed. In all cases it 
was the voluntary bid of politicians for 
the labor vote. This is conspicuous from 
several facts. The increase has not even 
yet occurred in the smaller cities and vil- 
lages where the tax-payers are a majority. 
There the wages and hours in public and 
private employment are the same. But 
more significant is the following: while 
municipal wages were raised high above 
the market-rate, yet the quantity of mu- 
nicipal employment was reduced to the 
lowest limits by the substitution of con- 
tractors for city departments, and there 
was no requirement that contractors 
should pay the same wages as the munici- 
pality. This is the fine hand of the poli- 
tician. He wins on both sides—as the 
“friend of labor,’ and as the sleeping 
partner of the contractor. It was not 
until 1899 that the agitation of labor 
unions began to take effect. In that year 
six States (California, Idaho, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Washington, and West 
Virginia) enacted eight-hour laws for pub- 
lic contractors. California (1897) sets a 
minimum of two dollars for daily wages 
on public works, and New York requires 
the “ prevailing rate of wages.” Philadel- 
phia and perhaps a few other cities make 
stipulations in contracts as to hours and 
wages, but the enforcement is usually left 
to the courts and not to the department 
of public works, whose business it is to 
guard the execution of the other terms in 
the contracts. 

With municipal wages higher than con- 
tractor’s wages, it cannot be expected that 
municipal work can be cheaper. Only 
when wages and hours are the same can 
the cost of city work stand comparison 
with the cost of contract work. 

But the effect of high wages on politics 
is far more important. It is through poli- 
tics that lack of energy results, and this 
again increases the cost of city work. 
Even with the same physical strength city 
laborers are usually less energetic, com- 
pared with contractor’s laborers. They 
feel that they can shirk when employed 
by a democratic government. Energy de- 
pends upon motives. There are two classes 
of motives on which reliance can be placed 
—hopes and fears. The contractor has 
the advantage in relying upon fear. His 
foreman can discharge a man or “ dock” 
him peremptorily, and there is no appeal. 
But the city must rely upon the laborer’s 
hopes. It cannot discharge him summa- 
rily. He has a vote. He appeals to sym- 
pathy, sentiment, or political influence. 
For this reason the contractor gets the 
keenest energy from Italians and foreign- 
ers, who are the least conscious of having 
influence. And the city which attempts 
through its foremen and heads of depart- 
ments to manage its employees, like the 
contractor, through fear, finds itself ut- 
terly corrupt when once the employees 
have a voice in government. Fear is to 
all men the badge of subjection to caprice 
and despotism. And the prime object of 
all classes in seeking a share in govern- 
ment is to subordinate the caprice of their 
superiors to their°own ideas of order and 
justice. This is just as true for the work- 
ing-man in industry to-day as it was for 
the merchant and small farmer in the 
time of Cromwell. The appeal is certain 
to be made over the heads of the city fore- 
men and superintendents. The deepest 
problem of city government is this: to 
whom shall this appeal be made? Who 
shall hold in check the despotism of the 
foremen? Who shall listen to the laborer 
and decide between him and his employ er? 
In American cities it is the “ boss.” 

Now, the boss is partly the product of 
high wages. With municipal wages higher 
than private wages, the laborer can afford 
to “divide.” His vote also goes into the 
bargain. It becomes a negotiable asset. 
It is worth the margin which he retains 
in the divide. On the strength of these 
votes and these funds the boss controls 
the foremen and superintendents. Thus 
the laborer gets his appeal, but he only 
substitutes one despot for another. Con- 
stitutional democracy goes a step farther. 
It substitutes a tribunal for a despot. The 
tribunal has a code of procedure; its ses- 
sions are open; its records are public 
property; it hears both sides; it calls 
witnesses; it gives reasons for its decis- 
ions. It establishes justice and security 
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It substitutes hope 


in place of caprice. 
for fear. 

Such a tribunal is not needed in the 
labor service of European cities, because 
the laborers there have no intluence and 
have not learned to appeal over the heads 
of their foremen. But it is needed in 
American cities, and American cities are 
experimenting in that direetion. Boston 
was the first city in the world to extend 
the scope of a civil service commission to 
the labor service. Possibly fifty cities are 
now employing their laborers under such 
commissions. But there is no uniformity 
in the powers of the commissions nor in 
their methods. They are all in the ex- 
perimental stage. Some are fairly sue- 
cessful, others are failures. Their success 
seems to depend upon the authority which 
appoints them. If appointed by the Mayor, 
as in Philadelphia and C hicago, tl ley are 
an administrative absurdity, because their 
main reason for existence is to sit as a 
judge upon the Mayor and his heads of 
departments. An officer who appoints his 
own superior need never be guilty of in- 
subordination. On the other hand, the 
success of civil service reform in the cities 
of Massachusetts, in so far as it has been 
successful, is doubtless owing to the ap- 
pointment of the commissioners by the 
Governor. They are, therefore, in that 
State a truly judicial body, independent of 
the city officials, whose acts they review. 
Herein is the success of the system in 
the navy-yards. The “ Board of Labor 
Employment ” is composed of navy officers, 
whose tenure is permanent and who owe 
nothing to the local politicians. 

But civil service commissions as hither- 
to created are not enough for the problems 
of municipal employment. They lack the 
confidence of the employees themselves. 
Without this confidence they can never in- 
spire that hope which is the main- 
spring of energy. They lack their con- 


fidence because they are not represen- 
tative. There is nothing that tes- 


tifies more clearly to the democratie in- 
sight of the late Colonel Waring than his 
creation of the so-called “ arbitration sys- 
tem ” in the street-cleaning department of 
New York. And nothing more surely re- 
veals the despotic instinets of Tammany 
Hall than its abandonment of that system. 
The vital principle of the system consisted 
in organizing the men into a number of 
unions. Each union elected a member of 
a “general committee.” Every laborer 
was required to bring his complaints 
against his foreman or superintendent be- 
fore this general committee, which held its 
meetings in secret and contained only rep- 
resentatives of the laborers. If the gen- 
eral committee endorsed his complaint, it 
was carried to the Board of Arbitration, 
composed of five members elected by the 
laborers and five members appointed by 
the commissioner. Of 1102 complaints 
832 were rejected by the general commit- 
tee of the laborers’ own choosing, 263 were 
settled by the unanimous vote of the 
3oard of Arbitration, six by a majority 
vote, and only one was carried through to 
the commissioner on account of a tie vote. 

This arbitration system should be looked 
upon as a stroke of inventive genius and 
a profound discovery in municipal govern- 
ment. It wholly displaces fear as a mo- 
tive to work. It created within the de- 
partment a tribunal which by its very 
constitution could do no injustice. It fur- 
nished a forum for all complaints and an 
escape-valve for all agitators. That the 
laborers’ representatives themselves reject- 
ed over two-thirds of the complaints testi- 
fied to the endless opportunities for insub- 
ordination where an outlet is not provided. 
Confidence in their tribunal is more im- 
portant than the abstract justice of its 
decisions. Certainty that their cause will 
have a sympathetic and honest hearing is 
the solid basis for cheerfulness, hope, and 
industrial energy. It is at this point that 
the arbitration system fills the gap in the 
civil service commission. 

But there is a third condition in mu- 
nicipal employment which must be met 
before the laborer will work with a will. 
His position must be made honorable. This 
idea may strike the cynical with amuse- 
ment. But as certain as the laborer is 
conscious of political power over his su- 
perior, just so certain does he respond to 
the publie recognition of that power. Here 
again inventiveness and ingenuity have a 
field for experiment. The simple device 
of dressing the street-sweepers in white 
duck suits has made them more energetic 
and efficient. Wagons and carriages less 
frequently run them down while at work. 
They become a recognized branch of gov- 
ernment. . 

It may be said in summarizing that of 
the three disadvantages which direct em- 
ployment suffers in comparison with the 
contract system on municipal public 
works, each has an appropriate remedy 
when once the conditions are squarely 
faced. The remedy for lack of physical 
vigor is a system of pensions; the remedy 
for high wages is to require the same 
wages from contractors; the remedy for 
lack of energy is to substitute hope for 
fear by guaranteeing security of employ- 
ment through a civil service commission, 

justice through an arbitration system, 
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